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INTRODUCTION. 



The object of the present work is to give a compre- 
hensive and systematic description of Palestine, and the 
principal cities and tOAvns in Asia Minor. The recent 
researches of travellers have thrown much additional 
light on many Scripture localities; and it seemed 
desirable that a work embodying the result of these 
researches, should be made available for the purposes 
of Instruction. It is needless to dwell on the utility of 
Sacred Geography ; for, wherever the Bible is read, 
and Religious Teaching forms an essential element of 
Education, an acquaintance with Scripture allusions 
and localities will not only render the contents of the 
Sacred Volume more intelligible, but will also give to 
its narrations a deeper interest. 

The work is designed principally as a Text Book for 
Masters and Pupil Teachers, from which they may 
prepare their lessons on Scripture Geography. It may 
also, however, be used in the same manner as an 
ordinary class Beading Book. * 

The minute description of places, the connecting with 

* Since the publication of the First Edition, the work has been intro- 
duced into many of our principal Schools as a class Reading Book for 
the most advanced pupils. 
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vi INTEODUCTION. 

them the events recorded in Scripture, and the geogra- 
phical index, will also make it available as a book of 
reference to students and others engaged in Theological 
pursuits. Although it has been deemed advisable to give 
the modem names of places, the Teacher need not 
require his children to learn them, unless he considers 
such an exercise necessary. He must use his own dis- 
cretion in this matter. 

The Questions at the end of each section will be found 
useful, especially to Pupil Teachers and Monitors. 
These questions have been given, because, in our pre-' 
sent educational condition, there is a necessity for such 
aids to intellectual progress. 

Besides being questioned in the ordinary way at the 
termination of a lesson, the children should be required 
occasionally to write from memory an abstract of the 
lesson. This is an excellent exercise in spelling, gram- 
mar, and composition ; and fixes, also, the places, facts^ 
and events more firmly in the mind. 

The following plan may also be adopted. Write a 
series of questions on the black board, and let the chil- 
dren give answers to these questions either on paper or 
on their slates. These questions should be numbered 
1, 2, 3, &c., and the children are to adopt the same 
order of arrangement in writing their answers. This 
method keeps the one answer distinct from the other, 
and tends to teach the children habits of order and 
neatness. Care should Ijc taken in the framing of 
these questions ; they should not be such a^ to require 
merely an affirmation or negation; but they should 
be distinct propositions to which the children cannot 
give answers without due exercise of their mental 
powers. 
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INTRODUCTION. - VU 

The plan of introducing poetical quotations has been 
occasionally adopted ; if a more frequent use of them, 
however, seem desirable, a Teacher can have no diffi 
culty in finding quotations suited to his purjpose. Any 
piece of poetry, or any marked and beautiful expression, 
which conveys the idea you wish to impart concerning 
any place, is seized by children with avidity, because it 
gives to the place a more tangible existence. ^^ It will 
contribute," says Professor Pillans, *^ to give additional 
interest and unpressiveness to geographical instruction, 
as well as* to improve the taste and store the mind with 
rich imagery and pleasing associations, if a selection of 
passages from the poets of antiquity, where they describe 
or allude to, either the local peculiarities, or the my-, 
thological and political history of the places and scenes 
enumerated, be brought imder the eye of the learner, 
and made so familiar to him as to recur along with the 
names, and even committed to memory." 

The Teacher should always use the black board when 
giving a viva voce lesson on Geography. Whenever a 
place is mentioned, it should be written down, so that 
the children may see, as well as hear, the word that has 
been pronounced. He who adopts this plan has a 
double power; for the mere enunciation of a word, 
especially if previously unknown, leaves but a faint im- 
pression on the mind. This truth should be ever pre- 
sent to those engaged in the education of children, 
namely, that nothing should be taught through the ear 
ulone, that can be taught also through the eyeJ*^ 



* ** Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurcm, 

Quam quae sunt oculls subjecta fidelibus."— Horacx. 



Vm INTRODUCTION. 

Besides the usual method of teaching from a map *, 
placed in front of the class, the teacher will find it 
an excellent plan to draw on the black board the out- 
line of the country to be described, filling in, as he 
proceeds with his lesson, the mountains, rivers, lakes, 
towns, &c. 

The children should also be taught to draw maps on 
their slates, first from actual observation, and then from 
memory alone. Such an exercise tends to strongly 
impress on their minds the configuration of countries, 
the directions of mountain chains, the courses of rivers, 
and the relative position of places. 

The method of compelling children to get by hearty 
as it is termed, certain pages of some geography, without 
any previous explanation, or any reference to the places 
on a map, is ill calculated to enlarge their understanding, 
or to inspire them with a love for knowledge. 

Or, if Geography be taught by pointing to certain 
spots on a map, and requesting the children to repeat 
a series of proper names, without at the same time 
describing anything remarkable about these places, 
without connecting with them some ideas, without 
giving to them "a local habitation," as well as *^ a name," 
it is a useless and an unintellectual exercise. It may 
be termed a Geographical Vocabulary ; but it lays no 
claim to the title of an exercise having for its end the 
Intellectual Education of children. 

Should the present work meet with a favourable re- 

* The best School Maps of Palestine are those published by Johnstone, 
Chambers, and Arrowsmith. For an Atlas of Scripture Geography, see 
that published by M'Leod and Weller. (Longman and Ca) 



INTEODUCTIOK. IX 

ception^ it will be followed by another which will 
contain the Geography of the countries mentioned in 
the Bible that are not described in the present volume. 
The two works will form a complete Treatise on Scrip- 
ture Geography. 

W. M'Lboix 

"Royal Military AsylunOy 
Chelsea, 1847. 
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NAMES OF THE LAND, 

The land promised for an everlasting inheritance to Abra- 
ham and his seed, and the scene of the principal events 
recorded in Scripture, has been known bj the following 
names : — 

1. The Land of Canaan; from Canaan, the youngest son 
of Ham, among whose eleven sons the country was divided. 
This name had reference only to that portion of land which 
lay between the Jordan on the east, and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west. 

2. The Land of the Hebrews ; as the possession of 
the descendants of Abraham. To Abraham and his pos- 
terity was given the name of Hebrews (passers over)^ be- 
cause Abraham had dwelt on the other side of the Euphrates, 
and had passed over it on his journey to the land of Canaan. 

3. The Land of Israel ; from the posterity of Jacob, 
who is also called Israel. * 

4. The Land of Judah. This name had reference, 
originally, to that division of the country belonging to the 
tribe of Judah, but was aflterwards applied to the kingdom 
formed by the tribes of Bei^amin and Judah. When the 
remnant of the two tribes returned from captivity, that of 

B 



2 PALESTINE. 

Judah was so pre-eminent, that the name, Land of Judah 
or Judea, was bj degrees extended to the whole country. 

5. The Holt Land. This name does not seem to have 
been used until the fetam of l^e Jears from the Babylonish 
captivity. It was so called because it was the land chosen 
by God to be the inheritance of His chosen people, and the 
place where He was to be worshipped* This name is used 
in a higher sense by Christians, because this knd was the 
scene of the incarnation, miracles, and sufferings of our 
Blessed Redeemer. 

6. The Pbomised Land; because solemnly promised to 
the posterity of the patriarchs for an everlasting inheritance. 

7. The Lobd's Land, or The Land of GtOd ; because, 
in a peculiar sense, this land belonged to Jehovah. He was 
the sovereign ; and» until the Israelxtes resolved to be as the 
surrounding nations, God himself was their king. (1 Sam. 
xiL 12.) This land was given to the Israelites by the Lord ; 
and, as an acknowledgment of His sovereignty, they were 
commanded to bring ''the first of the first-fruits of the 
land unto the house of the Lord their God." 

8. Palestine ; so called from the Philistines, who obtained 
possession of a large tract of land in the south-west part of 
the country, along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. It 
is more generally known by this than by any of its other 
names. It is also sometimes called Syria-Palestina, because 
it forms a part of the kingdom of Syria. 

BOUNDABIES, LENGTH, BBEADTH, ABKA, &c. 

Palestine Proper had Lebanon on the norths the Medi- 
terranean on the west, the deserts of Arabia on the south, 
and the river Jordan od the east. The Israelites had, how- 
ever, a considerable tract of country on the eastern side of 
the Jordan, extending from Mount Hermon on the north, 
to the river Arnon on the south. Taking in the whole of 
this territory, it extends from 30° 40^ to 33** 36' N. latitude, 



and between 33"^ 45' and 36"" 20' E. longitude. Its length, 
from north to south, is about 190 miles ; the average width 
about 70 miles. The area is estimated at 11,000 geographical 
square miles. This gives an extent of territory equal to 
about one fifth of England and Wales. The countries in 
Europe to which it can be compared in extent are Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland.* 

In the time of David the population amounted to 5,000,000. 
This, for such a highlj-favoured country, " the glory of all 
lands," is a population by no mieans excessive if compared 
with that of the countries with which it is nearly equal in 
extent.f 

i QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Why was this country called Canaan? Why were Abraham and 
his posterity termed Hebrews? From whom was it ealled tfas Land of 
Israd? ^hat part of the land was originally tenned Judidi? What 
portions were successively called by .this name? Why was it caUed tiie 
Holy Land? Why the Lord's Land? From whom did it derive Jth^ 
name of Fialestine ? 

2. Give the boundaries of Palestine. State its length and breadth. 
What is its area? With what countries in Europe can it be compared 
in size? What was its population in the time of David ? 



MOUNTAINS. 

Palestine may be considered as a mountainous country — 
a land of hills and vaUeys. In general the hills are not in 
ranges, but more or less isolated. A mountain dhain, whi<^h 
diverges into numerous branches, runs from north to south 
on both sides of the river Jordan, and terminates between 
the gulfs of Suez and Akaba, in the deserts of Arabia. In 

* Belgium is 11,875 square miUs in aiea; Holland 11,897 square 
miles ; and Switzerland 11,039 square miles. 

-f Belgium has a population of 3,965,686 ; Holland 2,859,111 ; and 
Switierland 2,184,096. — MalU-Brun. 
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4 PALK8TIMX. 

its different directions and individual parts, it bears various 
names. 

1. On the north are the mountains of Lebanon^ which 
consist of two parallel ranges ; one of these inclines west* 
ward towards the sea, and terminates near the famed city of 
Tjre, The other range, which is more towards the east^ 
divides near the source of the Jordan into two chains, which 
spread out on each side of that river into elevated plainsi, 
divided from one another by numerous valleys. The wesiem 
range is generally termed Libanus; the eastern^ Anti* 
LiBANUS ; although both are known by the name of 
Lebanovt. 

Lebanon means the white mountain^ and was so called 
dther from its highest peaks being covered with snow even 
in summer, or from the rocks of which it is composed having 
a whitish appearance, being limestone. This mountain has 
always been famed for its cedars, of which were built the 
temple at Jerusalem, and the palace of Solomon. 

2. Anti'Libanus. The range of Anti-Iibanus has an in. 
ferior average elevation to that of libanus ; but at its south- 
eastern extremity there is a summit which attains a greater 
elevation than any mountain in Syria. This highest peak 
is called Jebel-es-Sheikh, or the Old Man's Mountain, from 
its fancied resemblance to the hoary head and beard of a 
venerable sheikh. Its actual height has not been ascer- 
tained ; but, as it is covered with snow all the year, it cannot 
be less than 11,000 or 12,000 feet in height. This was the 
Mount Hermon of Scripture, and the northern limit of the 
territory of Israel on the east side of the Jordan. It was 
called Sirion by the Sidonians, and Shenir by the Amorites. 
Moses speaks of it under the name of Sion, which must not, 
however, be confounded with the famous Mount 2Uon in 
Jerusalem. The eastern side of this chain has some parts 
which yield good pasturage, but the western side is com- 
pletely barren. 

3. Mount of Beatitudes, modem name Kurun Hattin. 



H0UNTAIN6. 5 

To the north-west of the town of Tiberias, and rising from 
the plain of Galilee, are two mountain summits, one of which, 
from time immemorial, has been held to be the hill on which 
our Saviour delivered his famous discourse — the Sermon on 
the Mount 

t, The top of the eastern horn is a small round plain ; and, 
'* though rising but to some fifty or sixty feet in perpendicular 
height, commands, from the narrow table*land upon its top, 
an extensive view over the lake on one side, and the plain of 
Gralilee on the three others."* 

4. Mount Carmel forms the south-western extremity of 
the bay of Acre. From this headland, or promontory, a 
range extends through the country in a south-eastern direc- 
tion, forming the western and part of the southern boundary 
of the plain of Esdraelon. Although the whole of this 
range is called Carmel, the name is generally applied to 
the headland or promontory by the sea, which attains an 
elevation of about 1500 feet. The soil of this mountain is 
good, and great part of its surface is covered with a rich 
and constant verdure. Pines, oaks, and other trees are 
abundant ; and the numerous plants and flowers that grow 
wild on it, bear testimony to its ancient character and name.t 
Throughout the whole of this mountain are to be found 
caverns, and among them are shown those which the pro- 
phets Elijah and Elisha made their place of resort; 

To Mount Carmel were gathered all Israel, when, by 
fire from heaven, the burnt sacrifice of Elijah was consumed, 
and the wood, and the stones : ** And when all the people 
saw it they fell on their faces, and they said, The Lord, he is 
the God ; the Lord, he is the God*" (1 Kings, xviiL 39.) 
On this occasion, also, at the base of the mountain, by the 
brook Kishon, were put to death the priests of Baal ; and on 

* Lands Classical and Sacred. 

f Cannel means a country offfordeiu and tineyardt. S Cbron. xxvi lOt 
Isaiah, xxxt. 2. 
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6 rAiwaan* 

its summit, when engaged in furayer, came ikt fulfibBent of 
Elijah's prophecy to Ahab — that there ahcMidd aot be dew 
nor rain, but according to his word. ^ For it ca»e to {Mtss, 
in the mean while, that the heaven was bladk with clouds 
and wind, and there was a great rain." (1 Esngs, xvSi. 
45.) 

5. Mount TahoTy modem name Jebd Tur^ stands at the 
north-eastern extremity of the great plain of Esdraelon, It 
stands perfectly isolated, and is supposed to attain an eleva- 
tion of 1000 feet above the level of tihe plam. la form it is 
conical ; and its sununit, whidi can be gatned by a winding 
path, has the appearance of a small oblong plain. Its surfMse 
is covered with bushes, oak trees, and wild lowers ; and the 
extensive prospect one has from it of the Jordan, the sea of 
Galilee, the Mediterranean, and the beauitiful scenery on 
evory sid^ make this mountain ooe of the most boaixtiful and 
pleasant in Palestine. 

Henre Deborah and Barak asseoodded the warricors of 
Israel, before they attacked and discomfited the host of 
Sisera, ''who had gathered, together all his chariots, even 
nine hundred chariots «f inon, and all the people Ihat were 
with him, from Harodbieth of tthe Grentiles unto the river of 
Kishon." (Judg. iv. 1^.) The chief interest attached to this 
mountain arises from a tradition that at was (the scene xif tiie 
Transfiguration of Christ, " when the fashion of Mlt coun- 
tenance was altered, and .his imiment was white and glister- 
ing." (Luke, ix. 29.) 

6. The mountains of Gilboa, JJjfebd Odbo^ consist of a 
low barren range whidb erosses the plain of Jezreel, and 
forms its south-eastefn boundary. TMs range nms from 
north-west to south-east, and tevminates on the banks of the 
Jordan, near the town of J^ynsan, tthe ancient Bethshan or 
Scythopolis. The whole range has a very desolate appear- 
ance, and attains an elevation of about 800 feet above the 
level of the plaisa. H®re was fought the battle witii the 
Philistines, in which SauFs three sons were slain, and wheire 
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Israel's first mcnarch perished bj his own hands. In re- 
membnmee of this event Darid composed that most touching 
and beaatifal elegy wherein he exclaims — " The beauty of 
Israel i& slain upon the high places; how are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of w»r perished.* (2 Sam. i. 19. 27.) 

7; JSbal and Oerisfim are two mountains in Samaria. 
They ace separated frcoti each other by a narrow and beau- 
tiful valley, in which is ratuated the city of Shechem, now 
caHed Nablous. Ebal is on the north-west, and' Gerizim 
on the south-east side of the valley. These mountains rise 
up on either side of this valliey like lofty walls, and attain 
an elevalicn of about 800 feet. From these mountains the 
law was read, with its blessings and curses, to assembled 
Israel, after they had taken possession of the Promised Land. 
The tribes, which responded with simultaneous amens to the 
blessings, were stationed on Gerizim; and those who an- 
swered' ta the corses, on EbaL (Josh. viii. 33.) And the 
blessmgs seem to have remained on the former, and the 
curses on tiie latter ; for, while Gerizim is fertile and well 
cultivated, Ebal is desolate and barren.* 

The Samaritans, in rivalry of the temple at Jerusalem, 
built one upon Mount Gerizim, which was, therefore, re- 
garded as the most holy of mountains. And, at the present 
day, the remnant of this ancient people still regard this 
mountain with reverence ; and on its summit is their holy 
place, whither they go to worship four times a year. 

From the top of Gerizim, Jotham addressed his fable of 
the trees to the men of Shechem, when they made Abimelech 
king. ( Judg. ix. 7—22.) 

8. Judea is, according to Scripture, " a land of hills and 
valleys." Tlie most mountainous part is that around Jeru- 

* Both these mountains, according to some travellers, are naked and 
sterile. The difference, as regards their appearance, must arise to a 
certain extent from their having been seen at different seasons of the 

Teac 
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Balem, and between it and the Dead Sea. The mountains of 
Jndea were at one time well cultiyated ; and there are still 
to be found remains of the walls that were built to keep up 
the soil, and of the cisterns from which water was supplied. 
Thej have now a bare and desolate appearance. 

The hills on which Jerusalem was built, were Zion, Acra, 
and Moriah. These hills are, in reality, three portions of a 
mountain mass, which forms the southern extremity of a 
rocky plain that stretches northwards from Jerusalem. 
Mount Zion, the largest of these hills, is on the south, and 
forms nearly the central part of Judea. A portion of it is 
under cultivation, exhibiting, in a wonderful manner, the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Micah, ^* Zion shall be ploughed 
as a field." (Mic. Hi. 12.) 

To the south of Zion, and separated from it by the valley 
of Hinnom, is the Mount of Judgment, or of Evil Counsel. 
It was so called, because there, it is said, was the palace of 
Caiaphas, and there ^' the chief priests and elders took counsel 
to put Jesiis to death." On the side of this hill is pointed 
out the Aceldama, or " the field of blood, purchased with 
the reward of iniquity," and appropriated as a burial-place 
for strangers. Formerly, it was " a potter's field." 

9. The Mount of Olives. On the east of Jerusalem, and 
separated from it by the narrow valley of Jehoshaphat, is 
the Mount of Olives. It was so named from the olive trees 
with which it was covered, although pomegranates, vines, 
fig, and palm trees, grew abundantly on its fertile surface. 
It consists of a range of four mountains with summits of 
unequal altitude. The highest, rising from the garden of 
Grethsemane, is about 2530 feet in height ; and is the one 
fixed on as the scene of our Saviour's ascension. At the 
southern extremity of this range, there is a lower ridge 
which has been termed the Mount of Ofience and the 
Mount of Corruption,* because here Solomon built high 
places for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab; and for 
Moloch, the abomination of the children of Ammon. (1 Kings, 

* S Kings, xxiii. IS. 
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xL 7.) Milton, when speaking of the places where Moloch 
was worshipped, sajs, — 

*' The wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud, to build 
His temple right against the temple of God, 
On that opprobrious hilL** 

From the summit of the Mount of Olives there is a com- 
manding view of the surrounding country ; for which reason, 
in ancient times, the appearance of the new moon was 
announced by fires kindled on its top, and made known 
throughout the whole land by fires on ^e various hills. 

Many sacred associations are connected with Olivet, 
David, when he fled from his son Absalom, " went up by 
the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept as he went up, and 
had his head covered ; and he went barefoot ; and all the 
people that were with him covered every man his head, and 
they went up^ weeping as they went up.** (2 Sam. xv. 30.) 
This mountain was the favourite resort of our blessed 
Saviour, from the noise %nd distraction of the city. ^* In 
the day time, he was teaching in the temple ; and at night 
he went out and abode in the Mount that is called the 
Mount of Olives.^' (Luke xzi. 37.) Here, as he sat on 
the Mount, he told his disciples what should be the signs of 
his coming, and of the end of the world. *' Hither, after 
his resurrection, he led his disciples, when the hour was 
eome that he should be taken from them : here he laid upon 
them his command to ^ go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every ^creature;' here he uttered his last 
parting words; here he pronounced his final benediction; 
here his last earthly footsteps passed from earth away." * 

At the foot of Olivet, is the place fixed on as the garden of 
Gethsemane. ^' It is a plot of ground sown with com, and 
enclosed by a low rude wall. Eight aged olive-trees still 
exist within the inclosure, and are pointed out as those, 
beneath whose shade the Man of Sorrows experienced the 

* Hand-book round Jerusalem. 
B 5 
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bitter foretaste of that death he was about to suffer — ike 
pangs, the throes, the agonizing struggle, when soul and 
body part. Hardened, indeed, must be the heart that can 
coldly contemplate this sacred spot, — where the God of life 
and glorj drank that bitter cup of superhuman suffering for 
sinful man's redemption, — and not partake of some such 
kindred feelings.** • 

10. The M&untcdn of Quarantana, Stretching to the 
north-east, between Jerusalem and Jericho, is a chain of 
high, rocky mountains, so torn and disordered, '^ as if the 
earth had here suffered some great convulsion in which its 
very bowels had been turned outwards." The whole of 
this mountainous district is more stem and wild in its 
appearance than any other part of the country, and is 
supposed to be " the wilderness ^ where, after his baptism^ 
Jesus ** was ted up of the Spirit to be tempted of the devil." 
(Matt. iv. 1.) The highest point of this rocky and desolate 
chain is caUed Quarantana, or the Mount of the Forty Days' 
Fast; and has been assigned, by trdRition, as the scene of our 
Saviour's temptation, and tlie excee^ng high mountain 
from which Satan showed him ** all the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time." (Luke iv. 5.) 

11. Gilead* This chain commenees near Mount Hermon, 
and extends southward, forming in some parts elevated 
plains, and enclosing the whole of the land on the east side 
of the Jordan. The northern portion of this chain wsa 
termed the Hills of Bashan. The only part that is properly 
termed Gilead, now Jebel Jelaad, is a range of hills about 
six miles south of the river Jabbok, extending from east to 
west, a distance of seven miles. The western extremity of 
Jelaad is called Jebel Osha, from Joshua, whose tomb is 
shown in a mosque on the summit of the mountain. 

Gilead derived its name from the circumstances which 
took place between Jacob and Laban. Here they entered 

* Wild's Holy Land. 
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into a covenant, and, as a memorial of this agreement, they 
raised a heap of stones, which Jacob called Galeed, the heap, 
or circle of witness. (Gen. xxxi. 47- 48.) 

The hills of Gilead were the rich pasture grounds of the 
tribe of Beuben, and formerly the kingdom of Og, the 
monarch of Bashan. 

Beauty still dwells in Gilead ; the hiQs are still clothed 
with forests, and the extensive plains are exceedingly 
fertile. This region was noted for its oaks, balm, spiceS| 
and myrrh; it was also famed for the size, beauty, and 
fatness of its cattle.* 

12. Abarim. This Seems to have been the general 
name of a range of mountains, stretching southward from 
Gilead, and consisting, it is said, of a succession of naked 
rocks and precipices. Parts of this chain were denominated 
Fear, the heights of Baal, Hebo, aad Pisgah. Moses, before 
las death, was conusa&ded to ascend Mount Nebo ; and from 
Fisgah, its highest peak, the Lord showed him all the land 
of Canaan. (Deut. xxxiv.) 

JebelAUartts^ about eight miles north of the river Arnon, 
is supposed to be the Mount Nebo of Scripture. 

On the heights of Baal, aad the top of Peor, altars were 
Inoh at the command of Balaam, whom the king of Moab 
had bronght from Aram, out of the mountains of the east, 
saying, " Come, curse me Jacob, and come, defy Israel." And 
from the top of Pisgah, Balaam uttered this prophecy — 
'' There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel, and shall smite the comers of Moab, and 
destroy all the children of Sheth." (Numb. xxiv. 17.) 

QXJESTIOKd FOR EXAMSTATION. 

1. What is the i^ysleal appearance of Palestine? Where does the 
ohun terminate that passes from north to south ? What mountains lie 



* Gen. xxzviL 25. Numb, xxzli. 1. 
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to the north? Of liow many chains does Lebanon consist? Where 
does the western chain terminate ? Gire the meaning of the name Le- 
banon. Why was it so called ? For what was Lebanon noted ? 

2. What is the name of the highest peak in Anti-Libanus ? What is 
its height ? By what names is it called in Scripture ? 

3. Where is the Momit of Beatitudes? What is its modem name? 
What b its appearance? Why was it called Beatitudes? 

4. Where is Mount Carmel? What is its height? What does the 
name Carmel mean ? What are its productions ? What Scripture events 
are connected with Carmel ? 

5. Where is Mount Tabor? What is its height ? >Vhat is its shape ? 
Why is it regarded as the most pleasant of all the mountains in Pales* 
tine? What efent in the history of Barak happened at Tabor? What 
remarkable circumstance is said to haye oceurred on Tabor? 

6. Where are the mountains of Gilboa? Where does this chain ter« 
minate? What appearance does it present? What battle was fought 
here ? Who in particular perished on this occasion ? In what words 
does David mourn their death ? 

7. Where are Ebal and Geriam ? What lies between them ? What 
is their height ? What event, in the history of the Israelites, happened 
on these mountains? Why did the Samaritans consider Gerizim as 
holy ? 

8. On what hills was Jerusalem built ? What did Micah say of Zion ? 
What mount lies south of Zion? Why was it called the Hill of Evil 
Counsel ? Where u Aceldama ? 

9. What mountain lies to the east of Jerusalem ? What separates 
Olivet from the Holy City ? On what pert of this range is the Mount 
of Offence ? Why did it obtain this name ? State some of the remark- 
able events connected with the Mount of Olives ? Where is the garden 
of Gethsemane ? 

10. What mountains lie between Jerusalem and Jericho ? What is 
the appearance of this chain ? What name is given to the highest sum- 
mit ? Why was it called Quarantana? 

11. Where does the chain of Gilead begin ? What name is given to 
tlie western extremity of Jelaad? From what circumstance did Gilead 
derive its name ? For what productions was Gilead noted ? 

12. Where was Abarim? What event occurred on Nebo? What 
mountain is supposed to be the Nebo of Scripture ? What Scripture 
events are connected with the top of Peor, and the heights of Baal ? 
Quote the prophecy of Balaam regarding our Saviour. 
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VALLEYS AND PLAINS. 

L Cale* Syria, or ffottaw Syria, lies between the chains of 
Libanns and Anti-Libanus. Its modem name is El-Bekka, 
or The Vallej. From north to south it measures 90 miles ; 
its average breadth is about 11 miles« It is unequal in 
width, narrowing from the north towards the south. The 
numerous streams which descend from the mountains, and the 
concentration of the sun's tbjs, cause this vallej to be the 
most*fertile and beautiful portion of Syria. A great part of 
it is under cultivation, and the harvest is often ten*fold. 
Mulberry trees grow abundantly in the north, and the silk 
obtained from the worms fed on the leaves, forms the chief 
wealth of the Druses. 

2. The Plain of Jezred extends from Carmel and the 
Mediterranean eastward to the Jordan. Its length from east 
to west is about 30 miles, and its breadth about 18 miles. 
It is called by various names ; as. The Flain of Esdraelon, 
the Valley ofMegiddo, The Valley, and, by Josephus, the 
Chreat Plain^ It is enclosed by chains of mountains. On 
the north lie the mountains of Galilee ; on the east Tabor, 
the Little Hermon, and Gilboa ; on the south the mountains 
of Ephraim ; and on the west Carmel. It is entered from 
the Plain of the Jordan by three valleys, which are separated 
from each other by the ridges of Hermon and Gilboa. The 
valley between these two chains is the proper valley of 
Jezreel, although this name seems to have been applied to 
the whole plain between the Jordan and the sea. The soil 
is rich, and would be most productive, if properly cultivated. 
It abounded in wheat, oil, wine, and other valuable products. 
In the division of the land by Joshua, this region fell by lot 
to the tribe of Issachar ; and, in reference to its fertility, the 
children of Issachar are described in the blessing of Moses, 
as '^ rejoicing in their tents." (Deut. xxxiii. 18.) 

This plain is celebrated for the numerous battles which 
have been fought on it. It has been termed " the battle- 
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ground of nations." Here Gideon achieved his remarkable 
victory over the Midianites ; and this was the scene of Saul's 
last battle. Here Deborah and Barak, descending with their 
forces from Mount Tabor, attacked and discomfited the Host 
of Sisera at the waters of Megiddo.* In this plain Ahab 
and the Israelites obtained a miraculous victory over the 
Syrians under Benhadad (1 Kings, xx. 26 — 30.) ; while at 
Megiddo the pious Josiah was slain by an arrow when 
fighting against Fharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt (2 Chron. 
XXXV. 20—25.) 

" This plain,** says Stephens, " computed to be about 

15 miles square, has been celebrated for more than 3000 
years as the great battle-ground of nations. The Assyrians 
and the Persians, Jews and Gentiles, Crusaders and Saracens, 
Egyptians and Turks, Arabs and Frenchmen, warriors of 
every nation, have poured out their blood on the plain of 

Esdraelon.* 

3. The Plain of the Coast lies between the mountains and 
the sea, and stretches along the coast from the southern 
extremity of Palestine as far north as Mount CarmeL The 
most southerly portion was generally termed The JPtainy and 
contained formerly the five principal cities of the Philistines, 
Gaza, Ashdod, Gath, Ekron, and Ascalon. The part be- 
tween Jaffa and Carme! was termed the Valley of Sharon^ 
and was famous for its fertility and excellent pasturage 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 29. ; Xsaiah, xxxv. 2. ; Isaiah, Ixv. 10.) ; 
its roses are particularly celebrated by Solomon. (Cant. ii. 1.) 
At the present day it bears marks of its former fertility, 
although in many parts it seems almost a desert. It has 
abundant crops, oHve and carob trees, and countless herdd 
of horses, sheep, and oxen. Melons are also produced itt 
sufBldent quantities to form an article of commerce. 

4. The Valley of Nahhus runs in a north-western direc- 
tion between the mountains of Ebal and G^rizim. In this 
valley stands the town of Kablous — the Sichem of the Old 
Testament, and the Sycharof the New — ^Sichem in the 

* Judges, cb. iv. and v. 
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plain of Moreh/* where Abraham pitched his tent after 
entering the land of Canaan. (Gen. xii. 6.) The whole 
valley is rich, fertile, and beautifuUj green, being full of 
fountains, which supply an abundance of water. It is covered 
with groves of figs, apricots, abnonds, and olives. Moses, 
before his death, thus prophesied of Joseph: "Blessed of 
the Lord be his land, for the precious things of heaven, for 
the dew, and for the deep that coucheth beneath, and for the 
precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and for the precious 
things put forth by the moon."* And the blessing of the 
d3dng lawgiver stiU rests on the portion of Joseph ; for this 
valley is as an o<isis in the land that for a time has been 
cursed and made desolate. 

This valley leads into a small plain which, in summer, is 
clothed with a rich harvest of corn, and is supposed to be 
that parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor, the father of Shechem, for a hundred pieces of silver, 
and gave to his son Joseph. (Gren. xxxiii. 19.) Here Jacob 
sent his flocks to pasture, and it was when on a visit to his* 
brethren in this region that Joseph was sold to the Ishmael- 
ites. The bones also of Joseph, which the children of Israel 
brought up with them out of Egypt, buried they in Shechem. 
(Josh. xxiv. 32.) A small white building, called Joseph's 
tomb, still stands in the narrow valley of Nablous, and is 
venerated even by the Modems. " We saw," says Maun« 
drell, " on our right hand, just without the city, a small 
mosque, said to have been built over the sepulchre, purchased 
by Jacob of Hamor, the father of Shechem. It goes by the 
name of Joseph's sepulchre, his bones having been here 
interred after their transportation out of Egypt." 

At the mouth of the vaUey, near the south side, is the 
well of Jacob. It is still called by the people there, " Es 
Samarieh," the well of the Samaritan woman, and " Ain 
Yacoub,** the fountain of Jacob. Here the Saviour, wearied 

• Beut. xxxiii. IS, 14. 
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with his journejy sat upon the well ; and, while *' his disciples 
were gone awaj into the citj to buj meat," conversed with 
the Samaritan woman. He then made known that great 
doctrine which was to break down the wall of separation 
between Jews and Grentiles; "God is a Spirit; and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth I" 
(John, iv. 24.) 

6. The Plain of the Jordan includes the land along the 
margin of the lakes, as well as that on the banks of the 
Jordan. The length of the vallej from the Lake of Grenne- 
sareth to the Dead Sea is about 75 miles, and is called by 
the Arabs El Ghor, or the deep valley. El Ghor, at its 
northern extremitj, is about 5 miles broad ; it increases in 
width towards the Dead Sea, where it spreads out to an 
extent of 10 or 12 miles, forming on the eastern side of the 
Jordan the Plains of Moab, and on the western, the Plain 
of Jericho. The Ghor consists of a double valley, the inner 
one being that through which the Jordan flows, and which 
is covered with luxuriant v^etation, whereas the upper or 
outer valley is, in general, barren, and destitute of verdure. 
The southern part of the valley was the plain that was 
chosen by Lot, " because it was well watered everywhere, 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah.** (Gen. xiii. 
10.) This valley was much frequented by John the Baptist. 
Here he came preaching and saying, " Repent ye : for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. (Matt. iii. 2.) 

6. The Plain of Jericho is about 18 miles in length by 
7 or 8 in breadth. It was distinguished for its beauty and 
productiveness : it was also well watered by brooks, and 
contained plantations of olive and palm trees, and produced 
the finest roses in all Judea. With a soil that is rich and 
easily tilled, yet it lies almost desert. It requires only the 
hand of cultivation to become again one of the most fertile 
tracts on the face of the earth. But the people of Jericho 
are indolent, and pay little attention to agriculture. The 
fertility of this plain is frequently noticed by Josephus. He 
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cfdls it the most productive region in Judea ; and extols its 
beautiful gardens, and its groves of palms. It was noted also 
for its honej and balsam. Few of its remarkable productions 
are now to be found. A solitary palm lingers in tbat plain 
which once was so abundantly covered with them as to give 
to Jericho one of its distinguishing names — '' the city of 
palm trees." 

Not far from the city of Jericho is a fountain which is 
regarded as the sceiie of the miracle of Elisha, when he cast 
the salt into the waters, and they were healed.* The fountain 
pours forth a plentiful stream, which is spread through the 
plain, and renders it fertile. Where the water does not flow, 
the plain produces nothing. Josephus says, ''there is a 
fountain on the ?^est of Jericho, which rises about three 
quarters of a league above the town, in the way to Jerusalem, 
which, yielding a great deal of water, and that very good in 
its kind, runs along and fructifies the plain." {Wars of the 
Jew8f b. 5. C 4.) 

7. The Valley of Jehoshaphat lies between Jerusalem and 
the Mount of Olives. It is very narrow, and about one mile 
in length. As it is drained by the Eadron, it is called the 
Valley ofKidron. It is also known as the Vale of Shaveh 
(Gren. xiv. 17.), and ih^ King* s Dale, (2 Sam. xviii. 18.) It 
has a very desolate appearance, and has more of the character 
of a ravine than of a valley. Its western side consists of 
elevated chalk cliffs ; on the east lie the Mount of Olives 
and the Mount of Offence ; while on the north it is enclosed 
by dark and barren heights containing the sepulchres of 
kings. This valley was, in ancient times, the general burial 
place for the population of the Holy City, the sides of the 
valley being entirely covered with sepulchral stones. And 
thither, from the uttermost parts of the earth, the seed 
of Jacob in their old age still bend their footsteps, anxious 
to secure a final resting-place under the shade of Moriah's 

* 2 Kings, iL 21. 
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Bacred hill, and to have their bones laid in the valley of their 
fathers' sepolchres. Among the monnments there are three 
tombs worthj of notice ; namely, the tombs of Zachariah, 
Absalom, and Jehoshaphat. It is from the latter that the 
vallej derives its name. In Joel (iii. 2.) we read, " I will 
gather all nations into the vallej of Jehoshaphat, and will 
plead with them there." Hence arose the belief, that this 
vallej is to be actnallj the scene of the resurrection, axid 
the general judgment 

8. The Valley of JSifmom hes between Moont Zicm and 
the Will of Evil Counsel, so called, because here Hhej say 
" the chief priests and elders took counsel to put Jesus to 
death." At its north-westeni extremity it joins the valley 
of Gihon, and at its eastern, l&e valley of Jehoshaphat. It 
is a deep narrow dell, with steep rocky sides, and is about 
half a ndle in length, by about 50 yards ia breadth. Higii 
places and sacrifices were made to Moloch in the pleasant 
valley of Hinnom ; and here Ahaz and the priests '^ burned 
incense, and burned the children in the fire after the 
abominations of the heathen, whom the Lord had cast out 
before the children of Israel." (2 Chron. xxviii. 3.) 

It was also termed Tophet, from the Hebrew word, Toph, 
a drum; drums and such like musical instruments being 
employed to drown the shri^s of the victims that were 
offered to Moloch.* The later Jews applied the name of 
this valley (Gehenna), to denote the place of future punish- 
ment, probably in allusion to " the burning of the children 
with fire for burnt offerings unto Baal." The prophet 
Jeremiah thus speaks : '^ Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, that this place shall no more be called Tophet,norThe 

• « lilrst Moloch, horrid king, hesnear'd with blood 
Of human nerifice, and parents* tears ; 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children's cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol."— Milton. 
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Yallej of the son of Hiimom, but The Yallej of Slaughter." 
(Jer. xix. 6.) The poet Milton sajs, — 

* And made hu grove 
The feasant vallegr of Hinamn, Tophet thenceb 
And black Gebenna ca]l*d, the type of helL" 

d. The VaUey of Repkain^ or the giants, is adjacent to 
that of Hinnom, and stretches south-west between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. It received its naiae, in all probability, 
from the unusual stature of its andeat possessors. It is 
about six miles in length and of considerable breadth. It 
was anciently celebrated for its fertility, for its abundant 
crops, and its mulberry plantations. It is still noted for its 
oliveyards, vineyards, and orchards of various kinds of 
fruft trees. Here David twice encountered and defeated the 
host of the Philistines (2 Sam. v. 18. ^.) ; and Isaiah, when 
declaring the destruction of Israel, compares their overthrow 
to a harvest of gleaning in the valley of R^haam. (Isa. 
zviL 5.) 

10. The Vaiiey ofEkthy or the teorebintii vale, lies to the 
80uth*'weat of Jerusalem. It is siqaqposed to be that known 
by the name of Wady es-Siimt (acacia valley). It has on 
each side hills of modenufce size, oovesed with groves of 
olive-trees. It pcodnced com and wine of an excellent 
quality. 

This was the scene of a remarkable event in Scripture 
history. '^ Saul and the men of Israel were gathered 
together, and pitched by the valley of Elah, and set the 
battle in array against the Philistines. And the Philistines 
stood on a mountain on the one side, and Israel stood on a 
mountain on the other side ; and there was a valley between 
them. And there went out a champion out of the camp of 
the Philistines^ named Goliath of Geoth, whose height was 
six cubits and a span. And it came to pass, when the 
Philistine arose, and came and drew ni^ to meet David, 
that David hasted, and raa toward the army to meet the 
FhiUfiline. And David put .his hand in hia bag, and took 
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thence a stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his 
forehead, that the stone sunk into his forehead : and he feH 
npon his face to the earth.** (1 Sam. zvii.) 

Through this vallej flows the hrook from which the 
shepherd warrior chose the five smooth stones. In winter, it 
is a considerable stream, and overflowing its banks inundates 
the vallej ; in summer it is perfectly drj. 

1 1. The VaUey of Mamre is close to Hebron. It is 
fertile and well cultivated, with abundance of grapes, vines, 
and olives. It is supposed to have derived its name from 
Mamre, the brother of Aner and Eshcol, who were friends 
of Abraham, and confederates with him in the expedition 
against the four kings. (Gren. ziv.) Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob spent much of their lifetime in this neighbourhood ; 
and in the cave of the field of Machpelah, before Mamre, 
was Abraham buried and Sarah his wife. (Gren. xxv. 10.) 
Here also were buried Isaac, Rebecca, and Leah ; and Jacob, 
on his death-bed, charged his sons to burj him with his 
fathers in the cave that is in the field of £phron the Hittite. 
(Gen. xlix. 29.) ^' And his sons did unto him according as 
he commanded them. For his sons carried him into the land of 
Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field of Machpelah." 
(Gen. L. 12.) The principal mosque in Hebron is said to be 
built over the cave of Machpelah ; and in diflerent parts of 
the inclosure the Moslems have built tombs for the patri- 
archs. These tombs are strictly guarded by the Moslems 
of Hebron, and no Christian is permitted to cross the 
threshold of the mosque. '' When with a Jewish companion," 
says one, *' I stopped for a moment to look up at the long 
marble staircase leading to the tomb of Abraham, a Turk 
came out from the bazaars, and with furious gesticulations 
gathered a crowd around us ; and a Jew and a Christian were 
driven with contempt from the sepulchre of the patriarch 
whom they both revered." 

12. The Valley of Eshcol is also in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron. It is supposed to be the commencement of the 
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vallej through which lies the road from Hebron to Jem* 
salem. It received its name from the beautiful cluster of 
grapes which the spies took back with them, borne on a 
staff between two, as a specimen of the fruits of the Pro- 
mised Land. (Nnmb.ziii. 24.) Vineyards and olivejards 
still clothe the valley and the slopes of the hills ; and the 
grapes produced are the largest and best in the Holy Land. 
13. The Valley of Salt seems to be that part of the 
Ghor which lies at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
and is adjacent to the mountain of salt, called Usdum. In 
the dry season it is a sandy plain, and at other times a salt 
marsh. It is celebrated in Scripture for two great victories 
gained by the Hebrews over the Edomites. One by David, 
when he gat him a name by destroying the Edomites* 
(2 Sam. viii. 13.); and the other by Amaziah, king of 
Judah, '< who slew of Edom in the Valley of Salt ten 
thousand, and took Selahf by war, and called the name of it 
JoktheeL" (2 Kings, ziv. 7.) He also took 10,000 prisoners, 
whom he threw from the top of the rock whereon the town 
stood, so that they were all dashed to pieces. (2 Chron. 
XXV. 11,12.) 

QUESTIOKS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Where ii Cttle>Syria? What does it mean? Give its modern 
name and meaning. State its length and breadth. Why is this valley 
so fertile? Mention the principal vegetable productions. 

2. Where is the Plain of Jezreel ? Give its length and breadth. By 
what different names has it been called? Name the mountains that 
bound it Where is the proper valley of Jezreel ? On what side are 
Hermon and Gilboa ? What were its products in former times ? To 
what tribe did this plain fitll by lot ? What does Moaes say in reference 
to its fertility ? For what has this plain been celebrated ? What name 



• In the book of Samuel, those whom the Hebrews destroyed are 
called Syriam, while in Chronicles they are termed Edamitet, The 
former expression is evidently incorrect. 

t StUth was the capital of Idumaea; it was afterwards called A/ro. 
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has it therefore obtained ? Give an aecount of the Scripture eveoXs eon* 
jiected with this plain ? Who fell at Megiddo ? 

S. Where is tlie plain of the coast ? What was the southern portion 
called ? Name the cities that were built here. What part was termed 
the Vallej of Sharon? For what was Sharon noted ? Who aflndes to 
its roses? What sort of soil has the plain ? What are praduoed on it ? 

4. Where n the valley of Nablous ? What town stands in this valley ? 
By what other names has it been called ? What is the character of this 
▼alley ? What are its vegetable products ? What portion of land is 
olose to this valley ? Of whom did Jacob buy it ? To whom was it 
given ? How much was given for it ? What Scripture events are con- 
nected with this plain? Where is Jacob's well? What are its modem 
names ? What remarkable event is connected with Jacob's well ? 

5. Where is the plain of the Jordan ? G&ve its length from the Sea of 
Tiberias to the Dead Sea. By what name do the Arabs call this por- 
tion ? What is the meaning of £1 Gbor ? Where is the widest part of 
the Ghor ? What is its breadth ? What is peculiar about the Ghor ? 
Which valley is the more fertile ? Why so ? Who chose this plain for 
his flocks and herds ? Why did he do so ? What remarkable person 
frequented the southern part ? What did the Baptist preach ? 

6. State the length and breadth of the main -of Jericho. For what 
was this plain noted ? What b its present condition ? What is the elm- 
racter of the inhabitants of Jericho ? Who highly extols this plain ? 
What does be say concerning it ? By what other name was Jericho 
known? How far from the city are the fountains of £lisha? Wliat 
event is connected with these fountains ? 

7. Where is the Valley of Jehoshaphat ? What is its length ? What 
lies on its eastern side ? "By what various -names has it been called ? 
What appearance does ibis valley present ? For what purpose has it 
been used ? How do the Jews show their regard £br Ais valley ? What 
notion do some entertain concerning this valley? What has led them to 
such a belief? 

8. Where is the Valley of Hinnom ? Why was the Hill of Evil Coun- 
sel so called ? What valley does Hinnom join on the east ? What does ' 
it join on the west ? State the character of this valley. Give ite length 
and breadth. What remarkable circumstances are connected with this 
valley ? "Why was it called Tophet ? By what other name does Jere- 
miah call it ? What does Milton say concerning it ? 

9. What does Rephaim mean? How does this valley lie from Jeru- 
salem ? Why was it called Rephaim ? For what prodncte was it noted? 
Give the Scripture events connected with the valley of Bcphains. 

10. Where is die VoU^ of Elah ? What does EUh mean? Give its 
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raodcni namf . Wbjr do tbej so call it ? For vh»t is this vaUey cele- 
bntod? . Give some account of this combat 

11. Where is the valley of Mamre? "What does it produce? From 
whom does it derive its name ? IVhere do vre find an account of this 
person ? What are the chief eirciunfltaiiees eonneeted wUh Mamre ? 

12. Where is Esheol? What does Esbeol mean? Who gave it 
this name? Why did they do 89? What brought the Israelites into 
this part of the country ? Why did tb^ briug back the cluster of 
grapes with them ? What is the present condition of this valley ? 

1 3. Where is the Valley of Salt ? Give the name of the mountain of 
Salt. What appearance does this valley present in winter? Who gained 
victories here over the Edomites ? Give the smpture aeeount of fliese 
transactions. What was the capatal of Iduflssn? By w^at wtaae 
it afterwurds caHed P 
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SIVEBS. 

L None of the streams m Palesline deserve the aane of 

river except the Jordan. The otheore do not continne to 

flow dnring the whole year ; Ihej are merely winter torrents, 

whose beds are generally dryin aiunmer ; th^are^ iherefiare, 

in Scripture called brook$» 

The Jordan has its parimary source in a large fountain 

just above Hasbeiya ; the second source is at a place called 

Tell^l-Kadhi ; the united streams form the Waters of 

"Meirom, ob issuing from which the river properly assumes 

the name c£ Jordan. About thirteen miles below the 

Waters of Merom, the Jordan enters tbe Lake of Grenne- 

sareth, and passes through it without miiigling its waters 

vn&i those of the lake.* Leaving Gennesareth it flows for 

60 miles through a deeply depressed valley, and empties 

itself iato the Dead Bea, after forming twenty- seven very 

• <* The river of Jordan nmnath through Ihe midst of this sea, and 
mingleth not therewith, but pi e sa r fU i his own rtnam entire ; which 
some impute to the a ir UUiM s, yea, nfMaam of his coune, not at leisure 
to take notice of (mndi less to vnite wMi) any water he meets in his 
way, before he comes to fais journey's end «t the Dead Sea." (JFuOer.) 
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large rapids^ besides numerous smaller ones. The whole 
course of the river, including its windings, is estimated at 
200 miles. It pursues a course from north to south through 
the whole extent of Palestine, dividing it into two unequal 
parts. Accounts differ as to its breadth and depth ; but its 
average width may be estimated at 90 fect^ and its depth 
9 feet The water is wholesome, and nearly tasteless ; the 
river in the upper part of its course is clear, but as it ap- 
proaches the sea of death, its waters become of a yellow hue» 

The Jordan has two banks»-an inner and an outer one ; 
the inner one confining its ordinary current, and the other 
bounding it at the time of overfiovring. Thickets line the 
inner bank of the Jordan, and afford shelter to various kinds 
of wild animals. These are driven out by the rising of the 
waters ; hence the beautiful simile of the prophet ; '^ he 
shall come up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan." 
( Jer. xlix. 19.) " Jackals and gazeUes," says Lord Nugent *, 
''are the only wild animals now inhabiting these coverts, 
save a few wolves, which are rarely seen, but when forced 
out upon the plain by the swelling of the waters from the 
mountain torrents after the autumnal rains." 

The Jews considered this river sacred on account of tlie 
many miracles connected with it ; and Christians regard it 
as an object of great interest, because, 1800 years ago, the 
Bedeemer of mankind was baptized in its waters by his fore* 
runner, John the Baptist. 

Once its waters ''stood and rose up upon an heap," to 
allow the chosen people of Jehovah to enter into the land of 
their inheritance f (Josh, iii.) ; twice were its waters divided 
by the prophets Elijah and filisha (2 Songs, ii.) ; and in it 

» Lands Clasneal and Sacred. 

f •* The waves that took their stand 

like crystal walls on either hand ; 

Or walls of sea green marble piled . 

Round some irregular city wild,** 
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our blessed Lord was baptized, when the voice from heaven 
declared—" This is my beloved Son." (Matt. iii. 17.) 

The place where our Saviour is supposed to have been 
baptized is visited annually, at Easter, by thousands of pil* 
grims, who bathe in the stream, believing that it has the 
power to wash away their sins. 

3. The KtshoUy now called El-Mukutta, rises in Mount 
Tabor, takes a north-west direction, and, after being increased 
by numerous streamlets from the surrounding mountains, 
empties itself into the bay of Acre, near the base of Carmel. 
That part which crosses the plain of Jezreel is dry in 
summer, but for a distance of about seven miles from its 
mouth it never becomes dry, being supplied with water from 
perennial springs along the base of CarmeL In spring and 
winter, when the waters from the surrounding mountains 
empty themselves into it in a number of torrents, it becomes 
a mighty river, and overflowing its banks carries all before 
it. 

It is celebrated in Scripture as ** that ancient river, the 
river Eishon," that swept away the host of Sisera. (Judg. v.) 
In Deborah's triumphal song it is called "the waters of 
Megiddo." On its banks also, at the foot of Carmel, Elijah 
put to death the prophets of BaaL (1 Kings, xviii. 40.) 

4. The brook Besar, now called Wadi Gkiza, rises in the 
mountains near Hebron, and empties itself into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the south of Gaza. Here David, when pur- 
suing the Amalekites, was obliged to leave 200 men, who 
were so faint that they were unable to pass over the brook. 
With the remaining 400 men he crossed the brook, and came 
up with the Amalekites, who were spread abroad upon all 
the earth, eating and drinking, and dancing, because of all 
the great spoil that they had taken out of the land of Judah. 
And David smote them from the twilight even unto the 
evening of the next day; and he recovered all that the 
Amalekites had carried away. (1 Sam. xxx.) 

5. The brook Cherith has its source in the mountains 
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Ijiog to the west of JerichOb. It flowB eastward tlirough the 
plain of Jericho, and eaters the Jordan to the north of the 
Dead Sea. It is memorable as having been for a time the 
loene of Elijah's retirement Here he found refuge, after 
he declared to Ahab that there shonld not foe dew nor rain 
upon the land for some years. Here he vaa fed hj the fowls 
of the air, and refreshed bj the waters of the brook, until 
froDA want of rain it was dried up. Then God coanmanded 
him to go to Zarephath. (I Einp, xvii. 3-— IL) 

6. The brook Kidrony ix Cedran, drains the vallej of 
Jehoshaphat ; it rises to the north of Jerusalem, flows be- 
tween that cily and the mount of Olives, then turns south* 
east, and finally empties itself into the Dead Sea. Durii^ 
the greater portion of the year it is totally dry, but in winter 
is swollen by the rain which descends from the neighbouring 
hills. The bed is narrow and deep, and the river is crossed 
by a small bridge of a single arch, which leads to the Mount 
of Olives. 

Some suppose that the brook derived Hs name &om the 
word Kebary which signifies bkckn^s, because the blood 
poured out at the foot of the altar was conveyed by a drain 
into this brook, and gave the waters a dark-coloured appear- 
ance. Olhers imagine that it obtained its name £rom the 
cedar-trees, which formerly grew ^m its banks. 

There are many facts ireoorded in Scripture connected 
with this brook. Asa burned beside it the idol which his 
mother had set up (2 Chrcm* xv. 16.) $ the altars which the 
kings of Judah had made in the house of the Lord, did 
Hezekiah the king beat down, and east the dust of them into 
the brook Kidron (2 Kings, xxiii. 12.) ; and the Levites, at 
the purification of the temple by Hezekiah, brought out all 
the uncleaimeas that they found in the house of the Lord, and 
cast it into the waters of this stream. (2 Chron. 3uiz. 1€.) 

David, when he fled from his son Absalom* crossied this 
brook with his attendants, and ascended Mount Olivelv aad 
w«pt as he went up (2 Sam. xv. 8Q.) ; ajad our Uessed 
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Redeemer crossed tliis brook to enter into the Garden of 
Grethsemane, on that night when He was betrayed into the 
hands of sinners. (John^ xviii. 1.) 

7« On the east side of the Jordan there are two brooks 
mentioiied in Serq>ture — the Amon and the Jabbok, 

The AmoTi, now called Wady Modjeb, rises in the moun- 
tains of Gilead, and, after a circuitoas course of eighty 
miles, empties itself into the Dead Sea. In summer it is 
almost dry, but in winter it is a rapid torrent. 

This stream formerly separated the Ammonites from the 
Moabites, it formed the southern boundary of the territories 
of the Amorites, and divided l^e tribe of Beuben from the 
Moabites. The Israelites, und^ Moses, on the banks of 
this river, defeated and slew Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
and possessed his land from Amon unto Jabbok. (Num. 
xxi. 24.) 

8. The Jabbok, now called Zerka, rises in the mountains 
of Gilead, and, after a course of fifty miles, enters the Jordan 
about thirty miles below the sea of Gralilee. It has a very 
rapid current, and its waters are clear and agreeable to the 
taste. Its banks are well wooded, and the surrounding 
country is exceedingly beautiful. It formed the ancient 
boundary between the Amorites and the Ammonites ; and, 
in all likelihood, in reference to its rapidity and the rocky 
cliffs which rise up on either side of it, Moses saye^ " The 
border of the children of Ammon was strong," (Num. xxi. 
24.) Near this stream Jacob wrestled with the Angel on 
his return from Mesopotamia, when his name was changed 
to Israel. (Gen. xxxii. 28.) 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIOX. 

1. What is the only river in Palestine? What are the other streams 
ealled in Soripture ? Why are they termed brooks ? 

S. How many sources has the Jordan? Where does the eastern 
branch rise ? Where has the western its source ? What lake does the 

c 2 
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Jordan first enter? What other name has this lake? What is the next 
lake it enters? What is the distance between Lake Houle and the Sea 
of Galilee ? What does the Jordan empty itself into ? What is the 
distance between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea ? What is the 
length of the Jordan including its windings? What is its general direc- 
tion ? State its average width and depth. What is particular about the 
waters of the Jordan ? How many banks has the river ? What are 
they called ? Where are wild animals said to dwell ? When are they 
driven from these thickets ? What does the prophet say in reference to 
this ? What animals now inhabit these coverts ? 

Why did the Jews consider this river sacred? Why Christians? On 
what occasions were its waters divided ? What other remarkable event 
occurred here ? How is this event commemorated ? 

3. Where does the Kishon rise? Give its modern name. What 
direction does it take ? What does it fall into ? What part is not dry 
in summer? What keeps this part supplied with water? At what 
time of the year is this a considerable stream ? Why is it largest at tliis 
season ? What Scripture events are connected with this river ? 

4. Give the modern name of brook Besor. Where does it rise ? In 
what direction does it flow? Where then does it fall into? What is 
connected with this brook in the history of David? 

5. On which side of the Jordan is brook Cherith ? In what direction 
does it flow? What plain does it cross in its passage? Where is it 
emptied into ? Give the memorable circumstance connected with this 
brook as recorded in Scripture. 

^ 6. What valley does the Kidron flow through ? What lies on its 
eastern side ? What on its western ? What direction does it take aflter 
passing Jerusalem ? What does it fall into ? What is the state of this 
brook in summer ? What in winter ? From what circumstance did it 
derive its name ? What does Kidron mean ? What is connected witli 
this brook in the history of Asa and Hezekiah ? State the other remark- 
able events connected with it in Scripture. 

7. What are the brooks on the east of the Jordan? Where does the 
Arnon rise ? Give its modem name. What is its length ? What does 
it fall into? What direction does it take? Between whose territories 
was this brook a boundary ? What great victory was achieved on its 
banks? < 

8. What is the modern name of the Jabbok ? Where does it rise ? 
What is its length ? What does it fiill into ? What do you know con. 
cerning its waters, and its current? Between what nations was it a 
boundary ? What does Moses say of this river ? What event took place 
on the banks of this stream ? 
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^ LAKES. 

1. The Waters of Meronfiy now called Bahr-eUHoule, is 
the most northern and the smallest of the lakes which the 
Jordan forms in its course from north to south. It is of a 
triangular shape, five or six miles wide at the north, and 
tapers down to a point at its southern extremity. It varies 
considerably in size at different periods of the year ; but 
when full, it is about seven miles long, and six miles in its 
greatest width. The waters are clear and sweet, and, in 
many places, the surface is covered with a marsh plant, 
having very broad leaves. 

To the north of the lake is an extensive marsh, in the 
northern portion of which, the Arabs pasture their cattle 
during the dry season; the lower part is an impassable 
swamp.* 

On the banks of this lake the Israelites, under Joshua, 
gained a complete victory over Jabin, King of Razor, and 
his allies, and smote them, until they left none of them 
remaining. (Josh. xi. 8.) 

2. The Sea of Galilee is the second lake formed by the 
Jordan. It is also called the Sea of Tiberias, modem name 
Bahr-el' Tabariek, the Sea of Chinnerethy and the Lake of 
Gennesareth, Its length is about twelve miles, and its 
breadth varies from five to six miles. It lies in a deep 
basin, being surrounded by hills and beautiful heights, which 
in general rise steeply from the shores of the lake. The 
waters are clear, cool, and refreshing to the taste, and 
abound in fish of various kinds. In ancient times boats and 
fishermen were continually employed on its waters, and from 
among the fishermen Christ chose the first heralds of his 

• Rev. W. Thompson. 
C 3 
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kingdom. Like most lakes surrounded bj hills, it is subject 
to violent gusts of wind, which, however, are not of long 
duration. 

The district around this lake was exceedingly fertile. 
On its shores grew the palm, the fig, and the olive ; it is 
described bj Josephus as an Eden, possessed of a genial 
temperature, and producing the fruits of every climate. In 
the time of Christ the borders of this lake were covered 
with towns, villages, and hamlets, which contained a nume- 
rous population. Now its shores are uncultivated, the cities 
on its banks lie in heaps and ruins, and nothing remains 
that human hands have formed, save the ruined relics of the 
ancient Tiberias, the city of Herod the Tetrarch. From the 
shores of this lake the first apostles were called to proclaim 
to all men the glad tidings of salvation. (Matt iv. 18.) 
This was the scene of the miraculous draughts of fishes 
(Luke, V. 1. and John, xxi. 6.)^ and the calming of the raging 
winds. (Matt. viii. 23 — 27.) Here Christ walked on the 
waters (Matt. xiv. 25.) ; and on its shores, after his resurrec- 
tion, he stood manifest to those who, when he was betrayed 
into the hands of sinners, had '* forsook him and fled." 
(John, xxi.) 

3. The Dead Sea is the lake which lies ferthest to the 
south. It obtained this name from the circumstance that 
few living things, such as insects, reptiles, or birds, are seen 
on its shores, and because no fish are found in its waters. 
It is called the Salt Sea, from the exceeding saltness of its 
waters ; the Sea of Sodomy because it covers the cities of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, ^c; the Sea of the Plain, from covering 
the plain of the Jordan ; the East Sea, from its geographical 
position ; and Lake Asphaltites, from the asphaltum or bitu-* 
minous matter which it produces. By the Arabs it is termed 
Bahr^eULut — the Sea of Lot. 

This lake covers the once fruitful vale of Siddim, and 
the site of the Cities of the Rain— Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim. Its length is supposed to be about 



forty miles, and its breadth ten or eleven miles. It is sur- 
rounded bj bare and barren mountains ; tbose on the east, 
espedafly, hare a sterile and dismal appearanoe, being 
entirely destitute of eitiher tree or shrub. The water of the 
li^e is perfectly tranqiarent, and its taste exceedingly salt, 
bitter, and sulphureous. It is more saline than that of the 
ocean, containing nearfy ome-faurth of its weight in salt. 
The waters are also ivmadkably buoyant, and those who 
haTe bathed in tiiem ve<{uired great exertion to dive below 
the surface. One who bathed in it says, ^* The worst of my 
bath was, that, after it was over, my skin was covered with 
a thick glutinous substance, which it required another ablu- 
tion to get rid of; and after I had wiped myself dry my 
body bmrned and snorted as if I had been turned round 
before a roasting fiare.*** 

The statement Hiat birds cannot fly across the sea without 
being killed, is entirely fabulous ; but no fish can Hve, and 
no marine plants of any description are found in it. Sulphur 
is obtained in abundance on the borders of the lake. *' Here 
we first collected lumps of nitre and fine sulphur, from tho 
size of a nutmeg to that of a small hen's egg.^f 

At its northern extremity there is found a black shining 
stone, which partly ignites in the fire, and emits a bitu- 
minous smelL It is manu&ctured into crosses, beads, rosa- 
ries, and amulets, whieh are sold in great quantities to those 
pilgrims of many nations who annually visit the Holy City 
of Jerusalem. 

Asphaltum or bitumen is found in masses on the shores of 
the sea» or floating on the surface of its waters. It is sup- 
posed to *be produced frcHU the bottom of the lake, where it 
is formed into large pieces, which rise to the surface after 
an earthquake or some other convulsion. By others it is 
said to have its origin in the rocks which lie on the eastern 
shores of the lake. 

• Stephens's Travels. t Irby and Mangles* Travels, p. 139. 

c 4 
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It forms an important article of commerce, and the Arabs 
are said to obtain from its sale a comfortable livelihood. 

It was long supposed that the river Jordan passed through 
this lake, and emptied its waters either into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, or into the Gkdf of Akabah. It has been re- 
cently shown that this could not have been the case ; as the 
level of the Dead Sea is 1312 feet bekno that of the Medi- 
terranean, while the surface of the Gulf of Akabah is several 
feet above the same level The JVadi-el'Arabah*, thought 
to be the bed of the Jordan, is also on a higher level than 
the surface of the Dead Sea. " A ridge of high land, also, 
stretches directly across this valley, which makes it impos- 
sible that the waters could ever have descended by that 
course ; and the streams and water-courses, to a considerable 
distance, instead of falling southward towards the Bed Sea, 
all take an opposite and northerly direction." f 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Where is Lake Merom ? What is its modern name ? Give its 
length and breadth. What is its state in summer ? What animals are 
found on its banks ? Whom did Joshua defeat here ? 

2. By what other names is the Sea of Galilee called ? State its length 
and breadth. What is remarkable about its waters ? Why is it subject 
to storms ? What was the condition of the district on its shores, in the 
time of Christ ? What is its modem condition ? What miracles are 
connected with this lake ? 

S. Where is the Dead Sea ? What are its other names, and why were 
these names ^ven? What cities does it cover? Give its length and 
breadth. What is the character of the country around its shores ? What 
is remarkable about its waters? What mineral substances are found on 
its banks ? Where is bitumen produced ? The Jordan was long sup- 
posed to have passed through this lake, — show that this could not have 
been the case. 



* A valley stretching from the southern end of the Dead Sea to the 
Gulf of Akaba. See M'Leod and Weller's Scripture Atlas, 
f Quarterly Review, vol. Ixix. 
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WELLS, POOLS, AND HOT SPRINGS. 

1. Although Judea is termed a land of brooks and foun- 
tains, this must onlj be considered as strictly correct when 
compared with the waterless deserts which surround it, and 
with the land of Egypt, from which, with a high hand, Grod 
had brought his people ; where the fields were supplied with 
water drawn out of the Nile by machinery, and conveyed 
into capacious cisterns formed for its reception. 

We find from the history of the patriarchs, that they were 
often compelled to dig wells to obtain water for the suste- 
nance of themselves, and of their flocks and herds. The 
disputes which, sometimes, took place concerning these 
wells, show the high value set upon their possession. When 
water could not be obtained in the fields by digging, the 
inhabitants were obliged to collect it in tanks and cisterns. 
Some of these cisterns were of immense extent, and were 
filled with water during the rainy season. The ruins of 
many such tanks are still to be found in various places ; 
they are built up mostly of massive stones, and are situated 
chiefly in valleys where the rains of winter could be easily 
conducted to them.* Even Jerusalem depends for water 
upon its cisterns : 

" The city lakes and living springs contains. 
And cisterns to receive the fiiUing rains." 

2. The celebrated Pools of Solomon, at Bethlehem, were 
built to supply Jerusalem with water. These pools remain 
now almost as perfect as when they were built : there are 
three of them. *^ They lie, one above the other, on the side 
of a hill, and are so constructed that when the water in the 
upper one has reached a certain height it flows into the 
second, and thence into the third. Small aqueducts lead 
from each of th^se cisterns to a main one, that conducts the 

* Robinson's Researches. 
c 5 
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water to Jerusalem bj a very tortuous course, and with oon- 
siderable rapidity.'' 
3. The P^al i^ Siloamy — 

« Siloa's bniok» that flov'd 
Faat by the otacle of Gad," — 

is situated in the mouth of the valley of Tyropseon, at the 
foot of Mount Sion. The water flows out of a small artificial 
basin under the cliff", and is immediately received into a 
larger reservoir, to which is a descent by a few steps. The 
water comes into the small basin through a subterraneous 
channel under the hill Ophel, from another fountain higher 
up in the valley of Jehoshaphat, now called the fountain of 
Mary, or the Virgin. The waters are clear and cool, and 
flow down into the valley beneath for a considerable dis- 
tance. They are led off to irrigate gardens of fig and other 
fruit trees and plants, which lie in terraces quite down to 
the bottom of the valley of Jehoshaphat.* 

The waters are much frequented, and they are used by 
the surrounding population for domestic purposes. " Here," 
says Carne, " the women of the city generally come to wash 
their linen.** 

Our Saviour directed the bHnd man, whose eyes he had 
anointed with day, to go and wash in the pool of Siloam. 
" He went his way, therefore, and washed, and came seeing.** 
(John, ix. 7.) 



tt 



Beneath Moriah's rocky side 
A gentle fountain springs ; 

SAent and soft its waters glides 
Like the peace the Spirit brings. 



** The thirsty Arab stoops to drink 
Of the cool and quiet wave ; 
And the thirsty spirit stops to think 
Of Him who came to save. 



* Robinson's Rcseaivfaes, and Kitto's Bible Cyclopaedia. 
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** Sttoftm is tb« fountain's name ; 

It me&ii8» ** One sent from God ; ** 
And thus the Holy Saviour's fione 
Is gently spread abroad. 

/ 

4 

** O grant that I, like this sweet well, 
,y May Jiesus' image bear ; 

' And spend my life«— my all, to tell 

How lull his mercies ore.** * 

4» The Pool of Bethesda is s«|)poBed to be a dry bafiin, or 
reBeryoir, that lies close to the gate of St. Stephen^ — « in. 
Scripture, the Sheep gate, just within the waU at the north* 
east corner of Mount Moriah. Its let^h is 120 paces, its 
breadth 40 paces, and its depth 75 feet. This pool was built 
round with porches, five in number, for the accommodation 
of the sick ; and, in all likelihood, it obtained the name of 
Bethesda, the house of merely from the miraculous cures 
God there rouchsafed to persons afflicted with diseases. 
" For an angel went down at a certain season into the pool, 
and troubled the water ; whosoeyer then first stepped in 
was made whole of whatsoev^ disease he had." (John, v. 4.) 

Here our Saviour cured the impotent man, who had been 
afflicted with an infirmity thirty and eight years. (John, v. 8*) 

5. South of the town of Tiberias are famous hot baths, 
which consist of three mineral springs. The water, as it 
issues from the ground, is very hot; too hot to admit of 
the hand being kept in it £)r more than 50 seconds. It has 
a salt and bitter taste, and a strong sulphureous smdl. 
People, especially those afflicted with rheumatism, fiock to 
these baths annually from all parts of Syria. 

6. On the eastern shores of the Dead Sea, towards its 
northern extremity, is a spot which has long been celebrated 
for its medicinal warm springs. In one place a considerable 

* From <* Wanderings of ft Pilgrim among the Ruins of the Holy 
LMid." 

c 6 
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Stream of hot water is seen precipitating itself from a high 
and perpendicular shelf of rock, which is strongly tinted 
with the brilliant yellow of sulphur deposited on it. At 
the base of this rock is a river which may be termed hot, 
the temperature of which is kept up by the constant supplies 
of water from the warm springs which flow into it.* 

These springs were called by the Greeks Calirkoe (that 
is, the beautiful fountain); and Josephus informs us that 
Herod the Great, when afflicted with a severe disease, went 
beyond the Jordan, and bathed himself in warm baths that 
were at Calirhoe ; which, besides their other general qua- 
lities, were also fit to drink.t 

These waters are emptied into the Lake Asphaltites. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Why was Judea called a land of brooks and fountains? Why did 
the patriarchs dig wells ? How was water obtained when it could not 
1)6 procured by digging? Where were the tanks generally placed? How 
was Jerusalem supplied with water ? 

2. Where are the Fools of Solomon ? Why were they built ? How 
many remain at the present day? What is the length of the aqueduct? 

S. Where is the yalley of Tyropaeon ? What lies in the mouth of 
this yalley ? To what purposes are the waters of this pool applied ? 
What miracle is connected with this pool ? What does Siloam mean ? 

4. Where is the Pool of Bethesda? Give its length and breadth. 
How many porches did it contain ? What does Bethesda m'ean ? What 
was remarkable about this pool ? What miracle occurred here ? What 
does Beth mean ? Give other words banning with Beth. 

5. What kind of springs are to the south of Tiberias ? Where is 
Hberias ? State what you know about the taste and smell of these 
waters. Why do people flock to these springs ? 

6. Where are the springs of Calirhoe? By what celebrated person 
were these waters used ? Where do the waters empty themselves? 



* Irby and Mangles' Travels, p. 144. 
t Antiqiuties, b. ztIL c. 6. 
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CLIMATE AND SEASONS. FERTILITY AND 
NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

L The climate is, in general, mild and salubrious. In 
summer the coast and interior plains are very hot, while the 
mountainous districts are cold. In these elevated regions 
the nights are cool, with copious falls of dew. ^ St. James 
says, — " The sun is no sooner risen with a burning heat, 
but it withereth the grass ; " and this exactly describes the 
parched, desolate appearance of Palestine in summer ; water 
becomes very scarce, and tlie air is suffocating ; hence the 
allusion to green pastures and to water brooks, which con- 
vey to the Oriental the most refreshing ideas.' 

The absence of rain is, to a great extent, compensated by 
the dew, which, during the night, covers the earth, and re- 
freshes the parched and thirsty soil. On account of its great 
utility, it occupies a prominent place in the sacred writings. 
Jacob, in his dying blessing, thus speaks of Joseph's inherit- 
ance :• ^* Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the precious 
things of heaven, and for the dew/* The absence of dew wad 
regarded as a curse ; hence David, in his elegy on the death 
of Saul and his sons, exclaims, — ** Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew on you ! " Brotherly love is also compared 
to dew. Hence the Psalmist says, — ''It is as the dew of 
fiermon, and as the dew that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion." (Ps. cxxxiii. 3.) 

p. The winter season is not very severe. Snow falls oc- 
casionally ; it remains, however, but a short time in the 
plains and low grounds. Thunder is more common during 
the winter than in summer, especially in the plains and 
valleys ; while in the mountains, it is more frequent in the 
latter season, and very seldom heard in the former.* 

3. The '' former and the latter rain," is a phrase that 

* Russell's Falesdneu 
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frequently occurs in Scripture. The former rain commenced 
aboat the end of October, or the beginning of Norember, and 
then the husbandman b^an to plough the ground, and sow 
the seed. The latter rain was the later showers of springs 
which fell in April, immediately before the beginning of 
haiT est. These rains were anxiously looked for, and were 
eoDSidered essential to Hie growth and maturity of the ctopSL 
Bain during harvest was a thing unknown to a Jew. Well^ 
then, might the inhabhaats of Bamah be astonished, whrn, 
during wheat-harvest, there happened, according to the 
word of Samud, a storm of thunder and rain. The barley 
harvest conunenced about the feast of the Passover*, and Hie 
wheat harvest aboat the feast of Pentecost.! These x>eriods 
coincide with the harvest season in Palestine at the present 
day. The barley harvest takes place in April, and that of 
wheats in the plidn of the Jordan, early in May. In the hiU 
districts, however, it does not tafes place till the month of 
Jane. 

4. <^Not onlytiie Scriptures, but likewise all ancient 
writers, agree in representing, that Palestine, before and 
during the time of Christ, was a highly favoured country ; 
that the natuiul excellence of the soil abundantly rewarded 
the agricultural labours of its industrious inhabitants ; that 
not only its valleys and plains were like ever blooming 
gardens, and produced the fairest products of a genial clim^ 
but that the most of its hills were cultivated by means of • 
terraces, to the very summit, and converted, as it were, into 
perpendicular productive fields, thus communicating to 1]ie 
landscape the aspect of extreme fertility ; a fact still proved 
by many scattered remains of this ancient mountain cultiva- 
tion.'*:!: Even now, under the dominion of the Turks, and 
peopled principally by the Arabs, who do not pay much 
attention to agriculture, some regions are in the highest 
state of cultivation, and some sorts of vegetables are grown 

♦ AprO. f May. i Rohr's Palestin*. 
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in sufficient abundance to form important articles of ex- 
port It only requires the Iiand of cnltiyation, and a wise 
and beneficent govemment, to make this country ''the 
gfory of an lands,"— ^^ a land of wheat, and barley, and 
Tines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive 
and honey.* (Deut. viii. S*) 

5. Vegetables. — Wheat, rye, barley, beans, the cottoiB 
plant, and tobacco, are cidtiyated in ahnost ereiy district ; 
and rice is produced along the shores of the waters of Merom, 
and the banks of the Upper Jordan. The white mulberry 
forms the riches of the Druses of Lebanon ; the vineyards 
furnish red and white wines of ezeellent quality ; lemons, 
water-melons^ and encumbers are abundant about Shechem 
and Jaffa ; and dates and pomegranates are common in the 
vicinity of Gaza. 

The oHve is stiU the chief of all the trees in Palestine ; 
fig-trees also are abundant ; the palm thrives around Carmel 
and the town of Acre ; and orchards of orange and lemon trees 
occur chiefly in the neighbourhood of Nablous (Shechem). 
" The tall cypress only exists in Palestine, as cultivated by 
man in gardens, and in cemeteries, and other open places of 
towns. But as the spontaneous growth of the country, we 
find upon the heights and swelling hills, the walnut-tree, the 
strawberry-tree, the laurel-tree, &c. ; while on the formerly 
wooded heights, various kinds of pine-trees, large and smaD, 
still maintain their ground.''* 

6. Animals. — The leopard infests the wooded ranges of 
Libanus ; the hyaena is found chiefiy in the valley of the 
Jordan ; boars are often seen on Tabor and Little HermoKi; 
and jackals inhabit the coverts on the banks of the Jordan. 
" The jackals are Eke wolves, but smaller ; they lie hidden 
all day, but prowl forth at night, and attack the fiocks of 
sheep, and carry off great numbers. And so it was 3000 
years ago; for Jacob, when expostulating with Labaa 

* Schubert, from Kitto's Bible Cyclopsdia. 
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(Gren. xxxi. 39.), speaks of the goats and sheep, — "that 
which was torn of the beasts I brought not unto thee." 

The breed of cattle reared in Bashan and Gilead were 
remarkable for their size, strength, and fatness. The 
prophets often allude to " the fat bulls of Bashan." " How 
well Bashan deserves its reputatioir, we had," says one, "the 
opportunity of observing ; and our rides through its forest 
scenery, and among the herds grazing on its pastures, showed 
us once more how faithfully delineated the Scripture com- 
parisons invariably are, and what an impress of truth they 
bear. Our little tent was pitched in a green valley, shaded 
by noble oaks, and at sunset, what the prophet Amos calls 
* the kine of Bashan,' came to drink at the spring where 
we were encamped." * 

Horses are comparatively scarce, the labour generally 
assigned to them being performed by oxen, camels, and 
asses. 

Wild bees live in hollow trees and rocky clefts, and yield 
such an abundance of honey, that the poorer classes use it 
as a common article of food. 

7. Minerals. — We have little information regarding the 
mineral wealth of Palestine. Volney relates, that ores of 
iron abound in the mountains of Kesrouan and the Druses, 
in other words, in the extensive range of which Libanus is 
the principal member. " The Scriptures do not mention 
that Palestine afforded any silver ; yet some traces of that 
metal appear to have been found. When Volney was 
among the Druses, it was mentioned to him that an ore 
affording silver and lead had been discovered on the de- 
clivity of a hill in Lebanon, but, as such a discovery would 
have ruined the whole district, by attracting the attention 
of the Turks, much haste was made to destroy all appearance 
of its existence." f Moses, in his description of the country, 
calls it, " a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 

* Wilbrabam's Palestme. f Pictorial Palestine. 
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hills tliou mayest dig brass." By brass, however, we are to 
understand copper, as there is no such thing in nature as a 
brass mine. We have no information that copper was a 
product of the land of Palestine. Report, however, says, 
that there was anciently a vein of copper near Aleppo ; but 
it must have been long since abandoned. Coal has been 
recently discovered in the mountains of Lebanon. 

Eock salt is obtained abundantly at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea ; and saltpetre is found on its 
south-eastern shores. 

The vicinity of Hasbeya, near the sources of the Jordan, 
is noted for its mines of asphaltum. 

'^ From the geological character of the Syrian mountains, 
there is no doubt that Palestine might boast of the topaz, 
the emerald, several varieties of rock-crystal, and also of the 
finer jaspers. The Sacred Writings prove that the Jews 
were acquainted with a considerable variety of ornamental 
stones, as may be seen in the description of the mystical city 
in the book of Revelation, of which ' the twelve gates were 
twelve pearls.' But the present inhabitants of Canaan, 
regardless of the natural wealth with which the hills and 
the valleys abound, trust to violence for the means of 
luxury, and to the most unprincipled extortion and robbery 
for their accustomed revenue. From them, therefore, neither 
knowledge nor elegance can ever be expected to receive 
any attention." * 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. State generally the climate of Palestine. What appearance does the 
country present in summer ? What makes up for the want of rain ? 
Why is the dew so often mentioned in Scripture ? What does David say 
regarding the dew in his lament on the death of Saul ? 

* Bishop Russell's Palestine. 
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2. Where does tfie snow remain longest in summer? What oceurs 
oftener in winter than summer ? Where in particular? 

3. What were the »&rmer" and the « latter** rains? What field 
labour did the husbandman perform when the former rains had fallen? 
Before what period did the latter rains occur ? What happened if the 
latter rains were withheld? What remarkable circumstance oceuired 
during wheat harrest in the time of Samuel? When did barley harfest 
begin? In what month does wheat harvest now commence ? 

4. 5. What kind of soil is that of Palestine ? How does Moses speak 
of its fertility? What grains are chiefly oultivated^ Where is rice 
grown ? Where is the mulberry tree found ? Name the principal trees. 

6. What are the wild animals, and where are they found? What 
animals do the jackals reseinble ? State their habits. What animals are 
now scarce ? What animals are used as beasts of burden ? 

7. What does Moses say of the xunerals of Pkleitine? What is meant 
by braas? What mineral products are found around the Dead Sea? 
Where are the aqphaltum mines? 



ORIGINAL INHABITANTS AND NEIGHBOUR- 

ING NATIONS. 

1. When Abraham emigrated to this countrj from XJr 
of the Chaldees, it was occupied by the Canaanites, the 
descendants of Canaan^ who, at an early period, came from 
the east, and took possession of the whole land ^^ from Sidon. 
unto Gaza." (G^n. x. 19.) The nations that inhabited the 
country when Moses led the children of Israel to take pos- 
session of it, were the Hivites, the Girgashites, the Canaan- 
ites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites, and the 
Amorites. (Deut. vii. 1.) 

The Hivites occupied the southern slopes of the region of 
Lebanon ; the Girgashites dwelt along the eastern side of 
the sea of Gallilee ; the Canaanites occupied the central part 
across the country, from the cosfit of Jordan, eastward, to 
the sea, westward; and the Perizzites, the Jebusites, the 
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Hittites, and the Amorites, inhabited the mountaihoos parts 
towards the south. The Amorites also occupied a tract on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, which was under the do- 
minion of Sihon, king of the Amorites, and Og, the king of 
Bashan. 

2. Besides these seven nations whom the Israelites were 
commanded to destroy, thwe wtare others who either oc- 
cupied a portion of the land of Canaan, or dwelt in its 
immediate vicinity. These were : — 

1. The Ammomtes and Moafoiies^ the desoeiidants of Lot 
The Ammonites occupied a tract of country to the east of 
the Amorites, &om which they had expelled the Zamzum- 
mins, a gigantic race. For it is said (Deut. ii. 20.), " th« 
Lord destroyed them before the Ammonites, and they suc- 
ceeded them and dwelt in liieir stead." The capital was 
Kabbah ; the idol whom they worshipped was Moloch ; 
hence, Milton says — 

** Him the Ammonite 
WoTshipp'd in Rafaba and her watery plain, 
In Argob and in Baean, to the stream 
Of utmost AmoB." 

2. The Moabites lay to the south of the Ammonites, and 
were separated £rom them by the river Amon. At an 
earlier period, their northern boundary was the Jabbok ; but 
the Amorites had dispossessed them of this land between 
the Jabbok and the Arnon, and had established there one of 
their kingdoms. The chief city was Ar, or Rabbath-Moab, 
and was situated about twenty-five miles to the south of the 
Arnon. The city, now in ruins, still bears the name of 
Babba. The principal deity was Chemosh, 

« The obscene dread of Moab*s sons." 

3. The Midianites, descendants of Midian, the fourth son 
of Abraham, by Keturah, his second wife. These occupied 
the region to the east and south-east of the Moabites, and 
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had on their western horder the land of Edom. They were 
very hostile to the Israelites; and they joined with the 
Moabites in seducing them to the worship of idols. 

There seems to have been another tribe of Midianites 
located near the eastern arm of the Bed Sea (Gulf of 
Akaba) ; for Moses, when he fled from Egypt, found refuge 
among them, and by marrying Zipporah, became the son- 
in-law of Jethro, the priest of Midian. (Exodus, iii. 1. ; 
xviii. 2.) 

4. The Edomites, descendants of Edom or Esau, the son 
of Isaac. These occupied, originally, the mountainous tract 
of country which lay between the Dead Sea and the Gulf 
of Akaba. This region, before it was occupied by the de- 
scendants of Esau, was called Mount Seir, and was inhabited 
by the Horites, who were destroyed by the posterity of 
Edom. 

During the captivity of the Jews, the Edomites invaded 
the southern part of Canaan, which was therefore termed 
IdunuBay and became masters of it as far as Hebron, which 
was made their capital. The Idunueans were conquered by 
John Hyrcanus, B. c. 125, and their country was ever after- 
wards attached to Judea. 

5. The Amalekites, descendants of Amalek^ the son of 
Ham. They inhabited the region between Idumaea and the 
Mediterranean, and had on the north the land of Canaan, and 
on the south, Egypt or its dependent territories. We find 
them, at first, occupying the valleys along the base of Sinai, 
for here they opposed the children of Israel after they had 
crossed the Red Sea. They were a bold and a daring people, 
and '' the first of the nations that warred against Israel." 

6. The Philistines, descendants of Mizraim, the son of 
Ham. These came from Caphtor *, and took possession of a 
strip of land along the sea-coast, on the south-western part 
of Canaan, from which they had expelled the Avim, the 
original possessors. They were a warlike nation, and the 

* Caphtor is supposed to be the island of Crete. 
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most formidable of all the enemies with whom the seed of 
Jacob had to contend. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Where did Abraham come from ? Who were the Canaanites ? How 
many nations occupied the land in the time of Moses? Give the 
names of these nations. Where did the Hivites live ? Where were the 
Girgashites situated? Who occupied the central part of the country? 
Who were the kings that ruled on the east side of the Jordan ? 

1. Who was Ammon? Who was Moab? Whom had the Am- 
monites expelled ? What was the capital of the country ? What idol 
did the Amonites worship? What does Milton say concerning Mo- 
loch? 

2. How did the land of Moab lie from the country of the Ammonites ? 
What was the boundary between them ? What was the chief city of 
Moab ? What deity did the Moabites worship ? 

3. From whom were the Midianites descended ? Who was Midian ? 
Give the name of his mother. What territory lay west of Midian? 
Give instances of the hatred of the Midianites against the Israelites. 
Where was another tribe of Midianites situated? Who dwelt for many 
years with this tribe ? Who was its head? How did he become related 
to Moses. 

4. Who was Edom? What other name had he? What district did 
the Edomites occupy ? Who originally dwelt in Seir ? When did the 
Edomites invade Judea ? What place did they make their capita) ? 
What name was afterwards given to the southern part of the land ? 
Who subdued the Idumieans ? When did he subdue them ? 

5. Who were the Amalekites ? From whom was Amalek descended? 
What region did they at first occupy ? What was the character of this 
people ? 

6. From whom were the Philistines descended? Who was Mizraim? 
Where was Caphtor? What portion of Canaan did- the Philistines 
occupy ? Whom did they expel ? What kind of people were the Phi- 
listines? 

Show on the map how the Philistines would pass from Crete to 
Philistia. 

Show how they would have to go from Egypt to the island of Crete. 
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1. " The inhabitants of Palesjbine are Arabs ; that is, they 
speak the Arabic, though, with stight exceptions, they are 
probably all descendants of the old inhabitants of Syria. 
They are a fine spirited raee of men, but harve Httle firmness 
and stability of character. The mercantile class is said to be 
little respected, and generally to lack integrity. Veracity 
is held very lightly by all classes. The people are in ge- 
neral temperate and frugal, and are said to be induBtrioua 
for Orientals. The mildness of the climate, the abun- 
dance of land and its fertility, with the free and luzcariant 
pasturage that covers the mountains and the plains, render 
it nearly impossible that the peasant should not be well sup- 
plied with bread, fruit, meat, and milk." * 

2. On the chains of Libanus and Anti-Libanus dwell me 
Druses and the Maronites. f The Druses occupy the south- 
ern portion of Lebanon, the western slopes of Anti*-Lebanon, 
and the Jebel Sheikh. They are hospitable, industrious, 
honest, and kind, and a nation peculiar in customs and 
dress. The men are well made, active muscular, and pos- 
sessed of extraordinary powers of endurance. Their square 
well-knit frames betoken great vigour, and to this they add 
the most dauntless intrep»iity. 

The dress of the women is becoming, with the excep- 
tion always of the monstrous tantoor, or horn, which is worn 
on the fore part of the head-dress. The broad end of the 
tantoor, — a tube of gold, silver, or even tin, — is fixed to a 
pad on the top of the head by two silk cords, which, after 
being wound round the head, hang behind nearly to the 
ground, terminating in large tassels, that among the better 
classes are capped with silver. The wearing of the horn 

♦ ^Abridged from Olin's Travels. 

f The account of the Druses and Maronites has been obtained from 
*< Lands Classical and Sacred/' and <• Syria and the Holy Land." 
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seems to have been a very ancient custom, for in the song 
of Hannah, when she presented her first-bom, Samuel, at 
the Temple, she exclaims, "Mine horn is exalted in the 
lord." 

The horn is used in Scripture as an emblefn of power and 
authoritj : thus, " I will make the horn of David to bud ;" 
that is, I will make his power and glory to flourish and 
increase. To take away the horn, was to deprive one of 
power; thus, when the prophet wishes to show that the 
power of Moub was destroyed, he says, " The horn of Moab 
is cut off." (Jer. xlviii. 25.) 

3. The Maronites occupy the northern portions of Lebanon*, 
and are a tranquil and industrious people. The men are 
active, careful, and diligent in the culture of the land. The 
whole nation consists of husbandmen. Every man cultivates 
with his own hands the Httle domain he owns or farms. 
" The women are handsome, jocund, and hospitable, and keep 
the houses very clean and neat. Their principal handicraft is 
embroidery in cotton, silk, and gold. Their ornamental work 
is in high repute all over Syria, — and deservedly." t ** They 
all live frugally, without many enjoyments, but also wil^ 
few wants, as they are little acquainted with the inventions 
of luxury. In general the nation is poor, but no one wants 
necessaries : and if beggars are sometimes seen, they come 
rather from the aea^coast than from the country itself. 
Property is respected, and trwsmitted £roih father to son ; 
and the manners of the people are perfectly simple and 
pure. Barely is there seen a population whose ai^earance 
more bespeaks health, native nobility, and civ^ilization, than 
that of these men of ]Jeban<yi«" X 



* The cantons of Kesrouan and Bsh^rry are the districts occupied by 
the Maronites. 
f Lands Classical and Sacred. 
^ Syria and the Holy Land. 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAJONATIOir. 

1. From whom are the inhabitants of Palestine supposed to be de- 
scended ? What is the character of the mercantile class ? What monR 
virtue is little thought of by them ? Describe their mode of living. To 
what circumstances may we attribute the plentiful supply of the neces- 
saries of life ? 

2. What races inhabit Lebanon ? What portions are occupied by the 
Druses? What is their character? What is particular in the dress of 
the women? Of what substances are the horns made? Of what was 
the horn a symbol ? What is the meaning of ** The horn of Ikloab is 
cut off?" 

3. What districts do the Maronites occupy ? Describe their character. 
What is their occupation? What may the whole nation be called? 
How do the women employ themselves ? Show that there is not much 
want or destitution among the Maronites. 



DIVISIONS. 

1. After the conquest^ the land was divided bj lot into 
twelve parts, according to the number of the tribes. Levi 
and Joseph, however, two of the sons of Jacob, gave no 
name to any lot or inheritance. The remaining ten sons 
of Jacob, with Ephraim and Manasseh, the two sons of 
Joseph, make up the number of the twelve tribes of IsraeL 
They were distriftuted in the following order : — 

The half tribe of Manasseh ^ 

The tribe of Gad I On the east nde of the Jordan. 

Beuben J 

On the West side of the Jordan were : — 

The tribe of Asher -| 

Naphtali L in the North. 

Zebulon J 

The tribe of Issachar "i 

The half tribe of Manasseh I in the Centre. 
The tribe of Ephraim J 
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in the South. 



The tribe of Benjamin 
Judah 
Simeon 
Dan 

2. After the death of Solomon^ tlie coimtrj was di'^ded 
into the kingdom of Judah, Under Behoboam, and the 
kingdom of Israel, under Jeroboam. Tbjd kingdom of 
Jndah was formed of the tribes of Benjamin and Judah; 
while the remaining ten tribes constituted the kingdom of 
Israel. 

3« In the time cf Christy Western Palestine, between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean, was diyided into three 
provinces : — Galilee in the north ; ScMiaria in the centre ; 
andJudea in the south. Galilee was divided into Upper or 
Northern Galilee, and Lower or Southern Galilee. Upper 
Galilee was also termed Galilee of the Gentiles or G>alilee of 
the Naitions, because it was pe<^Ied chiefly by Phoenicians^ 
Syrians, aad Arabians. This province comprehended the 
c^mtry divided among the tribes of Asher, Naphtali, Zdl^u- 
lun, and Issachar. 

4d^ Samaria lay in the centre and comprised all the land 
apportioned to the tribe of £^hraim and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, except a strip along the coast which extended 
from Judea northwards to Ptolemais or Acre. This portion 
had been annexed to Judea in the reign of Demetrius Soter, 
king of Syria. 

5. Judea contprehended the territories assigned to the 
tribes of Benjandii, Judah, Simeea^ and Dan. The sojathem 
part of this proidnce is sometimes spoken of under the name 
g£ IdumtBA. 

Wherever the name of Idumea,, or the land of Edom, 
oceuTS in a&j of the writin^B of the Old Testament, it is to 
be understood of that Idumea, or land of Edom, which lay 
between the Lake of Sodom and the Ked Sea, and was 
afkerwards called Arabia Petnea, But the iahabitanits of 
this country, being driven out by the Nabathaeans, when 
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the Jews were in captivity at Babjlon, took possession of 
as much of the southern part of Judea as had constituted 
the whole inheritance of the tribe of Simeon, and half of 
the tribe of Judah. And this is the onlj Idumea> and the 
inhabitants qf it the only Idumeans, or Edomites, which are 
any where spoken of after the Babylonish captivity. After 
their coming into this country, Hebron, which had formerly 
been the metropolis of the tribe of Judah, became the capital 
of Idumea. * 

6. The land on the east side of the Jordan, which had 
been occupied by the half tribe of Manasseh, the tribe of 
Gad, and the tribe of Reuben, was termed PereUy from a 
preposition signifying beyond. According to Josephus, the 
greater part was desert and rough ; yet in other parts it 
had a moist soil, and produced all kinds of fruits, and its 
-plains were planted with all sorts of trees : — those, however, 
that were chiefly cultivated were the olive tree, the vine, 
and the palm tree. Even in the hottest seasons, it was 
well watered and refreshed with springs which issued from 
the mountains, f 

After the death of Herod the Great, his dominions were 
divided among his three sons; Archelaus being made 
ethnarch of Samaria, Judea, and Idumaea ; Herod Antipas, 
tetrarch of Gtdilee, and the southern portion of Perea 
which was called Perea Proper; and Philip, tetrarch of 
Itursa, and of the region of Trachonitis. 

7. Perea Proper comprised that portion of Perea which 
extended from the river Amon to the river Jabbok. The 
divisions to the north of Perea Proper were Decapolis^ 
GaulonitiSy Batanaa, Ituraa also called Auranitis^ Tra* 
Gonitis, and Abilefie, Some of these, however, were beyond 
the confines of the land divided among the tribes on the 
east side of the Jordan. 

DecapoUsy signifying the ten cities^ did not denote any 
particular district, but ten detached cities which were scat- 

* Prideauz*8 Connection. ^ f Jewish War, b. 3. c. 3. 
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tered throughout an extensive district, some of them being 
vnthiny others beytmdy the confines of Palestine. According 
to Josephus, the cities were, Bethshan Scjthopolis (on the west 
of the Jordan), Philadelphia (formerly Babbath), Baphana, 
Gerasa, Hippos, Dium, Pella, Gadara, Otopos, and Damascus 
(bj others, Canatha). 

Gaulanitis was a tract on the east side of the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and stretched northwards along the river 
Jordan. It took its name £rom Golan or Gaulon, the city of 
Og, King of Bashan. (Deut iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8.) 

Batatuea was situated south-east of Gtiulonitis ; it 
formed part of the ancient kingdom of Bashan. 

Iturma lay to the north of Batanaea, and derived its name 
from JetUTy one of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15; 
1 Chron. i. 31). It is the region that is sometimes called 
Auranitis, from the city of Hauran (Ezek. zlvii. 16 — 18), 
a name by which this district is still designated. This pro- 
vince is full of ruined vOlages, built almost entirely of hewn 
stone, of the time of the Romans. ^^ Among the ancient 
sites within its borders which have been identified, are those 
of Edrei (Adraa), one of the cities of Og, Eang of Bashan ; 
of Ashtarah, or Ashtaroth, mentioned in Joshua in con- 
nection with the preceding ; and Kenath of Numbers, pro- 
bably Canatha, one of the ten cities of the Decapolis." 

TrachonUis extended northwards towards Damascus, hav- 
ing on the east, the Arabian desert, and on the south, Itursa. 
It was called Trachonitis by the Greeks, from the rough 
and craggy mountains which passed through this district. 
These rocky hills afibrded shelter to numerous hordes of 
thieves and robbers, who infested and plundered the sur- 
rounding regions. We find that they gave considerable 
trouble to Herod the Great, " laying waste the countries and 
villages that belonged to Herod's kingdom^ and killing those 
men whom they caught."* 

* Antiquities of the Jews, b. 16. c. 9. 
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AbUenSy so caUed from Abila, its chief city, was situated 
notih^west of Diuiiascu% among tibe moontainB of AatL- 
IdbamUb 



MODERN PALESTINE. 

1. Syriay of wlitcb Palestine forms a part^ is one <^ the 
provinces of the Turkish Empire. The Asiatics do* not call 
it by this name, bat by that of ^'Belad-el-Sham,** the eoimtry 
to the left. This proyince is diivided into four eyalets or 
pashalicks ; namely, Haleb or Aleppo, Tarablous, Akka, and 
Damascus. Palestine is included within the two last-men- 
tioned pashalicks. 

2. The Eyalet of Akka extends from the boundary of 
Egypt to liie Bay of Kesrouan ; and besides the land along 
the coast between these points, comprises the Plam of 
Falastin (the land of the Philistines), the Plain of Ibn Amir 
( Jezreel), and the hiHy region of Galilee. 

9. The Eyaiet of DamasewSy besides the t^ritories beyond 
Palestine, includes part of Wadi Seissaban (the land between 
the Waters of Merom and the Sea of Tiberias), £1 Ghor 
(Ihe valley of the Jordan), the table lands of Judasa, and the 
mountain regions of Shera and Belka. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Who divided the land by lot? Into how xnaDy parts was it divi- 
ded? How many of the sons of Jacob gave names to these divisions? 
How do you make up the twelve tribes ? How many tribes were on 
the east side of the Jordan? How many on the west? Give the tribes 
on tile east side, beginning at Hie south. What tribes oecopied the c«i- 
treoa the west side? Whidi tribes lay on the sea eoost? What lay to 
tiie noitii of £phnum? Whieh tribe lay to the south of Bei^amin? 
Whoe was Gad situated? 

2. Give the divisions after the death of Solomon. Who was the head 
of the kingdom of Israel ? Who of Judah ? How many tribes formed 
the kingdom of Isael ? Give the names of the tesi tribes. 
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TOWNS IN GALILEE. 

1. Don, This town was or^nallj called Laish. It was 
situated at tke Borthern extremity of the land, near the 
sources of tlie Jordan. The Danites, finding their territory 
too small for their increasing population, sent a band of 
warriors atfrt]iward% who captured Laish, and changed its 
naue to that of Dan. Here Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, on 
the revolt of the ten tribes, set up one of his idol calves. 
" From Dan to Beers^eba," is an expression used to denote 
the whole extent of the Land of Promise. (1 Chron. xxi. 2.) 

2. Ci^ermaum laj on the north-west coast of the sea of 
Galilee^ on the bocders of Zebulun and Naphtali. Our 
Saviomr resided more fire^iuently in this city than in any other, 
after the cocnmencemen^ of his public ministry : hence it is 
called by St. Matthew " his own city.** He often taught in 
its synagogue, so as to astonish thosewho heard him (Luke, iv. 
32.) ; and this was the scene of xaany of his mighty works. 
Here he heaJied Peter's wile's mother of a grievous fever 
(Matt. viii. 14.); raised to life the ruler's daughter (Mark, v. 
22.); cured the centurion's servant who was sick of the 
palsy (Matt. viii. 5.); and restored to life the nobleman's son. 
(John, iv. 46. &c> 

This was the residence o£ Levi, who was selected by Christ 
to be one of his twelve aposties. (Matt. ix. 9. ;> Mark, ii. 14.) 

The people of this city did not profit by the instruction 
and the miracles of our Lord; hence, he declares that Caper- 
naum, which had beea exalted to heaven, should be cast 
down to heU. (Matt. xi. 23.) And this prophecy has been 
literally fulfilled, for the very site of Capernaum is utterly 
unknowA. 

The ruins of Eh^ Minyeh are supposed, by Dr. Bobinson, 
to cover the ate of the anient Capenuuun. 

3. Bethsaida lay also on the coast of the sea of Tiberias, 
not far from CaperflaOBi it is gooerally termed Bethsaida 
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of Galilee, to distinguish it from another Bethsaida, near the 
influx of the Jordan, to the north-east of the sea of Galilee. 
This village was the birth-place of the apostles Philip, Peter 
and Andrew, James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother. (John, i. 44., Matt. iv. 21.) The prediction, "Woe 
unto thee Bethsaida," has been fuMlled : its very name has 
perished ; and no one is able to tell where once it stood. 

4. Chorazin is joined with Capernaum and Bethsaida as 
a place doomed to destruction. And, like these two towns^ 
its site is utterly unknown. 

6. Tiberias lies on the western shores of the sea of 
Tiberias. It was founded bj Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, and named Tiberias in honour of the Emperor 
Tiberius, his friend and patron. It is onlj mentioned once 
in the New Testament (John, vi. 23.); and, although our 
Saviour lived much in its vicinity, we never find that he 
entered within its walls. 

When Vespasian, during the wars with the Jews, ap- 
proached this city, the chief inhabitants came out to sup- 
plicate his favour, and besought him to spare a people that had 
ever been civil and obliging to the Romans. This was 
granted, and the next day he took his army, and went to the 
city ; upon which the citizens opened to him their gates, and 
met him with acclamations of joy, and called him their saviour 
and benefactor.* After the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
became a celebrated seat of Jewish learning, and was famous 
for its academy. It still possesses a Rabbinical college. It 
is now called Taharia^ and is one of the holy cities of the 
modem Jews. It has a population of 4000 inhabitants, the 
fourth of whom are Jews. " The whole town made upon us," 
says Dr. Robinson, " the impression of being the most mean 
and miserable place we had yet visited, a picture of disgusting 
filth and frightful wretchedness.** 

The Christian population is 6mall, but in the time of the 

* Wan of the Jews, b. 3. e. 9. 
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Crusades it was the seat of a bishop. The .Christian army 
was totally defeated in its vicinity, in 1187, by Saladin, the 
renowned leader of the Saracens. 

6. Cana of Galilee. This village was so called to dis- 
tinguish it from another place of the same name. It is cele- 
brated oii account of being the scene of our Saviour's first 
miracle, the turning the water into wine (John, ii. 1.); and 
as being the birth-place of Nathanael, an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile. (John, i. 47., and xxi. 2.) The second 
of our Saviour's miracles, on his return from Judea into 
Galilee, also took place in Cana. Here the nobleman of 
Capernaum besought him to heal his son, and had his prayer 
granted. (John, iv. 46 — 54.) 

Prom the expression of the nobleman, " Sir, come down 
ere my child die," Cana seems to have been built on ground 
more elevated than that of Capernaum. A ruin called Elana- 
el-Jelil, on the slope of an eminence, to the north-east of 
Nazareth, is supposed to be the true site of the ancient 
Cana of Galilee. 

7. Nazareth, now called Nasirah, lies at the northern 
extremity of the plain of Esdraelon, to the south of the 
village of Cana. It is built on a gentle acclivity, having 
mountains on all sides but one, which opens on a small val- 
ley that is about two miles and a half in length. We read 
in the history of our Saviour, that on one occasion, his en- 
raged fellow townsmen " led him to the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might cast him down 
headlong." (Luke, iv. 29.) Tradition has chosen for the scene 
of this event the Mount of Precipitation, a precipice that 
overlooks the plain of Jezreel, to the south-east of Na- 
zareth. 

This city was the ordinary residence of Christ before he 
began his public ministry. (Luke, ii. 51.) " Here our Re- 
deemer, perfect God and perfect man, deigned to pass his 
youth ; and was even subject to those, of whom he, as God. 
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was the Greatoc and Lord V Hence, ficom hmiig liroiigbfe «p 
here, he is called Jesus of Nazareth. 

Nazareth is now a small town hsuli of white stones and 
contains a population of "dOOO inhftbitaots, cfaieilj Christians, 
who belcmg, for the mosi; part, evth^r to the Greek or the 
Bomish Church. The objecta which first attraet the notice 
of travellers are, the Gnreek diureh, the Latin convoat, 
and the lofty minaret of tibie Turkish mosque. In the Latin 
convent, and upon the spot, it is said, where Mary i^oeiFed 
from the angd the annuncustion of the birth of the Saviour 
of the world, is erected the chcurch of the Annunciation, which^ 
next to tiiat of the Holy S^utehre at Jerusalem, is the 
finest in the Holy Land. Not fax from the town is the well 
of Nazareth, to which the women of the city still resooi; for 
water. It iis called the '^ Yirgiii Maiy's fcrontain," from the 
bdlief that she used to come hither with her pitcher to draw 
water for her household. 

There are also shown in ot^er parts of the town Jos^th's 
workshop, which has been converted into a cfaq>d; the 
synagogue wherein Jesus preadsed, now a ehurch ; asd a 
stone table, on which die monks say our Lord ate with his 
disciples both before and after his resurrection. 

8. Nairn or Nairi, now called Nein, lies about seven 
miles south-east of Nazareth. It is now a miserable haml^ 
inhabited by a scanty population. Nain means the beautiful, 
and was so called from its pleasant situadon. It is famous 
for the miracle which Christ performed at its gatos, the 
raising to life the ^'dead man that was carried out, the only 
son of his mother, and site wsub a widow." (Luke, viL 12.) 

9. Shtmem was a city on the borders of the tribe <^ Issa- 
char, about five miles to the south of Little Hermon. A 
small and dirty village, called Sdiam, lying upon a steep slope 
at the western extremity of the ridge of Heisnon, is 8U[^sed 
to be the ^unern of Scriptore. Here the pn^het Elisha 
was hospitably entertained by the Shunammitish woman, 
whose son he afterwards restored to life (2 Kings, iv.) ; and 
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tiie Philistine host eneamped here before Saul's last battle, 
when, on the mountains of Gdlboa^ the mig'hlj feH in the 
midst of the battle, and the beauty of Israel was slaan. 
(2 Sam. i. 19.) 

10. Be^koM belonged to the half-tribe of Manasseh, but 
lay within that of Issachar, about two miles from the Jordan, 
on its western bank. It formed the boundary limit of Galilee. 
it was also called Scythopolis, the eity of the Scythians, — 
because a colony of the Scythians had settled in the city, in 
one of their irruptions into Egypt. 

The ancient Bethshan is represented by tilie miodem Bdsan, 
a very poor and small town, that is situated in the yaUey 
of Jezreel, where it opens into tlutt of the Jordan. From 
liie extensiTe ruins that are found on the banks of the stream 
which flows through the town, it is evident that the ancient 
city must have been of considerable ^tent. After the battle 
of Gilboa, the Philistines' fastened the bodies of Saul and of 
his three sons to the walls of this cky. But the men of 
Jabesh-Gilead << took the body of Saul and the bodies of his 
sons from the wall of Bethshan, and came to Jabesh, and 
burnt them there." (1 Sam. xxxi. 12.) 

11. Acrey originally called Aecho, now Akka, Hes on the 
sea shore, about twenty-seven miles south of Tyre. It was' 
also termed Ptolemais, beeause it was greatly enlarged and 
improved by the first Ptolemy, king of Egypt. It is usually 
known by the name of St. Jean d'Acre, in consequence of 
the town having been given by Richard Goeur de Lion to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Daring the Crusades, it 
sustained several sieges, and was the last pkce held hj the 
Christian host in Palestine. 

^' In modem days. Acre has become famous as a seat of war 
between France and Sngland, when our countryman Sir 
Sidney Smith, aided by ^e celebrated Pacha rgezzar, re- 
pulsed the French under Napoleon Buonaparte. Acre may be 
said to be the key of Gralilee, and of all the Holy Land generally ; 
and this, together with its having been the best port, and 
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being fortified, may account for the violent efforts made by 
the French to get possession of it." * Standing on the mount 
called by the name of Richard Coeur de Lion, and pointing 
to Acre, Napoleon said to Murat, " The fate of the East 
depends upon yonder petty town. Constantinople and the 
Indies, a new empire in the East, and a change in the face of 
the whole world ! *' " Eight times he led his veteran soldiers to 
the assault ; eleven times he stood the desperate sallies of the 
Mameluke sabres. British soldiers, under Sir Sidney Smith, 
came to the aid of the besieged ; the ruins of a breached wall 
served as a breastwork, the muzzles of British and French 
bayonets touched each other, and the spear-heads of their 
standards were locked together. The bravest of his officers 
were killed, and the bodies of the dead soldiers lying around 
putrified in the sun; and he who was destined to overturn every 
throne in Europe, was foiled under the walls of Acre." f 

The town again sustained a long and bloody siege from 
Ibrahim Pasha :(, during which time 35,000 shells were 
thrown into it, and the buildings were literally beaten to 
pieces. The place was rebuilt by his orders, and fortified 
with such skill and science, as to be thought almost impreg- 
nable. The success of Ibrahim, and the encroachments he 
was making in Syria, threatened the subversion of the 
Turkish empire, and at length roused the Sultan to action. 
A battle took place between the Turks and Egyptians, in 
which the former were completely routed. The great powers 
of Europe then deemed it right to interfere ;.and on the 3rd 
November,* 1840, Akka was bombarded for several hours, by 
the allied English and Turkish fleets, when the explosion of 
a magazine destroyed the garrison, and laid the town in 
ruins. 

The houses are built of stone, with roofs like terraces ; 
and the streets are narrow and dirty. The inhabitants have 
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a miserable appearance, and consist of Christians, Turks, 
Arabs, and Jews. The harbour is small and not deep, jet 
it is one of the best along the coast. Cotton is the prin- 
cipal article of export 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Give the former name of Dan. How is it that we find the Danites 
ia the north ? What does the expresmon from " Dan to Beersheba" 
mean ? What Scripture event is connected with Dan ? 

2. Where was Capernaum? Why was it called the Lord's city? 
What miracles did Christ work here? Which of the apostles resided in 
this city ? Quote the prophecy uttered against Capernaum. 

3. Where was Bethsaida ? Name the apostles who were born here. 
What is the prediction concerning Bethsaida ? 

4. What town is joined with Bethsaida? What is their present con- 
dition ? 

5. Who founded Tiberias ? Why was this name giveh co it ? How 
often is it mentioned in the N. Testament ? Why did Vespasian spare 
this place ? What is its modern name, and present condition ? ^Vhat 
event happened near Tiberias during the Crusades ? 

6. Where was Cana ? What miracle was worked here ? Who was a 
native of Cana ? What leads us to suppose that this village was built 
on elevated ground ? 

7. Where was Nazareth ? How do we know that it was built on a 
hill ? What circumstance in the life of our Saviour occurred here ? By 
what name is this mount called? Why is Nazareth so celebrated? 
What remarkable places are pointed out in the city to travellers ? 

8. How &r is Nain from Nazareth? State its present condition. 
Give the meaning of the word Nain. What miracle was performed 
here? 

9. What place is supposed to be the Shunem of Scripture ? Where is 
Solam ? Wh^t Scripture events are connected with Shunem ? 

10. Where was Bethshan? What was its other name? To what 
tribe did it belong? What place represents the ancient Bethshan? 
What Scripture events are connected with Bethshan? 

1 1 . Give the original name of Aere. What were its other names ? 
Why was it called St Jean d*Acre? What has made Acre celebrated 
in modem times ? Who was Ibrahim Pasha ? When diA the allied 
fleets bombard Acre ? What was the result ? Describe the appearance 
of the town. 
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L Samaria lay in tiie tribe of Ephraiiii, and was built by 
Omri, king of IsraeL B was made by Um the ci^ital of 
the ten tribes, and continned to be so nntil Shalmanezer 
carried tbem away capthre. (1 Sjngs, xvL 24 — ^29- 

The monntain oo wbidi the city was boilt rises to a 
cenoderable lidgbt» and is entirely smromded by peaks in 
the form of an amplntheatre. From its po6iti<», the city 
was termed ^ the crown of pride." (DMoali, zxriiL 1.) 

It was besieged by Benhadad, king of Syria; but the 
Syrians, being attacked when they were off their guard, 
were smitten with a great slanghter and compelled te raise 
the siege. (1 Kings, xx. 21.) Shalmanezer todk it after a 
siege of three years, and carried Israel away into captivity, 
and placed other nations in the cities of Samaria, instead of the 
children of IsraeL (2 Eings, xvii. 6 — ^24.) After undergoing 
many changes, it was razed to llie ground by John Hyrcanns, 
one of the Maccabees^ and lay in rains nearly sixty years. 
Its rebuilding was commenced by one of the B(«nan pro- 
consuls ; but it was completed by Herod the Greats who 
made it one of the richest and most beautiful cities in his 
kingdom. He gave it the name of Sebaste, in honour of his 
patron, the Emperor Augustus. It was strongly fortified, 
and adorned with magnificent edifices ; among which was a 
temple in honour of Augustas, celebrated for its great beauty 
and magnitude. 

The proud dty of Herod is now a heap of ruins, — a state 
foretold by t^e prophet. Micah declares, "I will make 
Samaria as an heap of the field, and I will pour down the 
stones thereof into the valley, and I will discover the foun- 
dations thereof.'' (Micah, i. <&) 

The most remarkable of the ruins is the church dedicated 
to John the Baptist, built over the spot where, it is said, he 
«r«» ttoii^i^Qd \yj the command of Herod, on that night, 
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when he fiaade a ^^ supper t« his loo^s, azid hi^ captainB, and 
chief estates of Galilee,"-*- and prontised, with am iMCth, to 
giv« Salome whsitever she should ask, even to Ihe half of his 
kingdom. And while tiiae feast asid donee went oa, i&e head 
of John the Baptist was ^brought in a tSmtgee and given to 
the damsel. Tradition, also, points out this as the place of 
his bmal* 

Samaria has heesi the scene of masij great ^yents. In 
the gate ^ the citj sat ihe Xing c^ Israd and the King 
of Judah, when MJcaMili deckced wfuit would be the result 
of tiie bacttle of Bamodi-^Silead. (1 Songc^ zzii. 17.) Here 
Ahsib reigned and was buried, and ^<me washed the chariot in 
the pool of Samaria, aaad dogs licked up his hlood," according 
to the word of the Lord. (1 Kings, xzii. 38.) Within its 
trails lihepe has been a gzBat famine, so that .an ass's head 
sold for foursewe pieces of vlver, and a "pnoman boiled her 
own son, and did eat him (2 Kings, vi. 29.): and miraculouslj 
was the famine 'ended, and " two measures of barley were 
sold for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria,'' according to the 
word of Elisha. (2 Kings, tIL L) Here Jehu slew all the 
seed of Ahab ; destroyed the fxrophets, the priests, and the 
serrants of Baal, and went to the city of the house of Baal, 
and brought forth Ihe images, and burned them publicly. 
The temple, also, was demoliahed and laid <eyen with the 
ground. Thus did Jehu entirely destroy the worship of 
Baal in the kingdom of Israel (2 Kings, x* 25u) Here Philip 
the deacon preached, ^ and the peo^e with oae aeeord gave 
heed imto those things which he i^iake, and there was great 
joy in that city." (Acts, yui. 6.) Here lived Simon, the 
dorcerer, to whom Peter gave that tecriblLe rebuke, " Thy 
money paish with thee, because thou hast thou^t thst the 
gift of God may be purchased with maney." {Acts, viH 20.) 

The present village, called Sehtistieh^ consisting of a few 

« 

* A^oording to Joseplnu, the Baptist was put to deatii la the castle 
of Maohenis, on the north-east of the Bead .Sea. 
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poor houses, lies on the ascent of the mountain, about mid- 
way from its base. The houses are built of stone, and have 
worked into them some beautiful specimens of Grecian 
architecture, being fragments of columns and sculpture, the 
remains of the ancient city, " whose foundations have thus 
been discovered." 

2. Shechemy or Sichem^ was seven miles south of Samaria, 
and stood in the narrow valley between the mountains of 
Ebal and Grerizim. This city is often mentioned in the 
history of Abraham and Jacob. (Gren. zxxv. 4., zxxvii. 12.) 

After the Israelites had conquered the land, it was set 
apart as one of the cities of refuge. (Josh.xx. 7.) Abimelech, 
who had been chosen king by the inhabitants of Shechem, 
made it his capital ; but he afterwards destroyed it, and sowed 
it with salt. (Judges, ix. 45.) It was, however^ rebuilt ; and 
became the capital of Jeroboam's kingdom on the revolt of 
the ten tribes. 

After the captivity, Shechem is known as the chief seat of 
the people who were called Samaritans. When the Jews 
began to rebuild Jerusalem and their temple, the Samaritans 
requested to assist them in the work. This assistance being 
refused, the Samaritans ^^ weakened the hands of the people 
of Judah, and troubled them in building." (Ezra, iv. 4.) 
Hence arose that deadly hatred which existed between the 
Jews and the Samaritans. In rivalry, also, of the temple at 
Jerusalem, they built one of their own on Mount Gerizim, 
which was destroyed about 129 years before the birth of 
Christ. In the New Testament, the city is mentioned under 
the name of Sychar.* About forty years after the death of 
Christ, it was enlarged and beautified, and called Neapolis, 
the new city ; a name which it still retains under the form 
of Nablous. It is now one of the largest and most pleasant 
towns in Palestine. 

The remnant of the Samaritans, a peaceful and industrious 
people, occupy the south-western portion of the city. The 
number amounts to about 130 persons, who still cling, with 

* John. W. 5, 
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a love stronger than death, to the memory and laws of their 
fathers. The same feeling exists between them and the 
Jews now, as in former times : for they neither eat, nor 
drink, nor marry, nor associate with the Jews, but only 
trade with them. 

Our Saviour, however, often extols the conduct of the 
Samaritans, as in the parable of the good Samaritan, and 
in the miracle worked upon the ten lepers; for of all 
that were cleansed, only one returned to give Grod thanks, 
and he was a Samaritan. (Luke, xvii. 16.) By the Sama^ 
ritans, our Saviour was welcomed with far more willingness 
than by the Jews ; for they besought him to tarry with them, 
and he abode there two days, and many believed. (John, iv. 
40.) Churches seem to have been established in many of 
their cities and villages by the apostles ; for we read that 
Peter and John preached the gospel in many villages of the 
Samaritans (Acts, viii. 26,) : and that the churches through- 
out all Samaria, after the conversion of Saul, had rest, and 
were edified. (Acts, ix. 31.) A native of Shechem was the cele- 
brated Justin Martyr, who suffered at Rome about a.d. 163. 

3. Shilohy a city of Ephraim, was situated on a hill about 
ten miles south of Shechem. After the Israelites had sub^ 
dued the country, the tabernacle was set up at Shiloh ; and 
here Joshua made the last division of the land among the 
tribes.* The tabernacle and ark remained at Shiloh until the 
dose of the life of Eli. The Philistines then captured it in 
an engagement that took place between them and the Is- 
raelites, when Israel was defeated, and the two sons of Eli, 
Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. (1 Sam. iv. 11.) It was 
detained by the Philistines about seven months, when, on 
account of the judgments inflicted on them, it was sent back 
to the land of Israel. It was not, however, brought to Shi- 
loh, but was set up at Elijath-Jearim, where it remained 
twenty years. (1 Sam. vii. 2.) The child Samuel was dedicated 
to the Lord at Shiloh, and his childhood was passed in the 
service of the sanctuary, under the direction of the high-priest 

* Josh, xviii, xix. 
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•RK ThudlybegaatodedmeaftertheienoriJartheark, 
and hy the Fropbets it is spokea of as e&tsd^ fonaken* 
(Jer. YiL 12. ; xxtL 6.) The pro^bei JJiijah, whooocvpes 
a piomineiit place in the history ofJoraiboaBi, is sappoaed to 
have resided in this dtj; he is called Ahijah the Sluionite. 
(1 Kings, xL 29.) 

The rains of a place caDed Seiion ha^e been identified as 
the Shiloh of Scripture. These ruins fie an tiie north nde of 
Bethel, and on the east side of the ki^way that goetbnp firom 
Bethel to Shechem, a position that entiielj agrees with the 
descrqition of Shiloh in the hook of Judges. (Judges, xxi. 19.) 
4. Bethel was a border city between Ibe tribes of l^h- 
ndm and Benjamin. Tbe dty was original^ called Luz ; 
but Jacob, in remembranoe of the &your cosfened upon him, 
called it Bethel, '' the honse of God." (G^. xxviiL 19.) 

Samuel came to Bethel once a year to judge the people. 
( 1 Sam. vii. 16.) Jeroboam set up here one of his lAA calves, 
and made it a seat of idolatroas worship. Hence it is termed 
by the prophets Bethsven, ^^the hoose of vau^fy or widced- 
ness." (Hosea, iv. 15. ; v. S.) 

By the altar at Bethel, Jevoboam's hand was withered, 
when he stretched it forth to seue the prophet of Jndah. 
Here dwelt the old prophet who seduced the onan of God to 
go home with him, and eat bread. '^ And it came to pass, 
after he had eaten bread, that he saddkd i(x him the ass : 
and when he was gone, a lion met him in the way, and diew 
him.'' (1 Kings, xiiL) 

This city was afterwards annexed to the kkigdom of 
Jndah : for we read that the altar that was at Bethel, aad 
the high place that had been set up, were destroyed by 
Josiah, who burned the high place, and stamped it small tp 
powder, and burned the grove. (2 Kings, zxiii. 15, &e.) 
Here were torn in pieces the forty and two children, who 
had dared to mock the prophet of Jehovah. ( 2 Kings, ii. 24.) 
^* Bethel shall come to aooght," is the declaration of Amos* ; 

* Amos, ▼. 5 
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and truly has this prophecy been fulfilled ; for, until lately, 
its very site was unknowH. 

Beitin, according to Dr. Robinson, is the Bethel of scrip- 
ture. The ruins lie upon the point of a low hill, and cover 
a space of three or four acres. They consist of very many 
foundations and half-stimding waUs of houses and other 
buildings. The broken waUs of several churches can also 
be distinguished ;* amd in the western v»lley are the remains 
of one of the largest reservoirs to be seen ia the country. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAJUNATION. 

1. Who built Samaria? What do the prophets call it? By whom 
was it besieged ? Giy« the history of these si^es. Who rebuilt Sa- 
maiia? By what name did Herod eaU it? Why ? Give Micah*s pro- 
fihecy ooBceming iSamaria. What is the principal ruin? Give the 
gospel history concerning the death of the Baptist. What remarkable 
events are recorded in the Old Testament in connection with Samaria ? 
Give an account of Simon the sorcerer. 

2. When was Sheehem built ? Who made this city the capital of his 
kingdom ? Why did he afterwards datioy it ? Who woe tibe Sflnuk* 
ritans ? Give the origin of the hatred that ^tisted between them and 
the Jews. What is this city called in the New Testament? What is 
its modern name ? What is its present condition ? What is the present 
number of the Samaritans? What circumstances are cited by our 
Saviour in favour of the Samaritans ? How do we Imow that churches 
were established among them ? What celebrated penoD was a native of 
Sheehem? 

S. In which tribe was l%iloh ? What events iire fiomneeted with it? 
When was the ark taken fram Sbiloh ? On what occasion ? How long 
did the Philistines keep it ? Why did th^ send it back ? What cele- 
brated persons lived here ? What place is supposed to represent the 
ancient Shiloh ? 

4. Where was Bethel? Who gave it this name? Why? What 
events are connected with it in the history of Jeroboam ? To ii4iat 
kingdom did Bethel origtnally beUng ? Who fiiliilled the prediction 
against the altar at Bethel ? What is connected with this city in the 
history of Elisha ? What place is thought to represent Bethel ? Give 
some account of the ruins. 
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TOWNS IN JUDEA: 

BBGIMNINO WITH THE 

WESTEBN DISTBICT, ON THE SEA COAST. 

1. C<Bsarea of Palestine^ so called to distinguish it from 
Casarea Philippi, near the source of the Jordan, was built 
on a promontory on the coast of the Mediterranean, 36 miles 
south of Acre, and 60 miles north-west of Jerusalem. It 
was originally called " Straton's Tower." Herod the Great 
enlarged and beautified it, and gave it the name of Csesarea, 
in honour of his patron, Augustus CaBsar. The buildings 
were all of marble, private houses as well as palaces ; but 
the masterpiece was the port, which was made a safe station 
against all winds* and weathers. The whole of the buildings 
were completed in twelve years, and were erected at the sole 
expense of Herod. When the Romans took possession of 
the country, this city became the residence of the Roman 
governors. The inhabitants were composed of Greeks and 
Jews, between whom there were continual feuds. These 
contentions led, ultimately, to a rebellion which ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

This was the residence of Cornelius the centurion, the 
first Gentile convert. (Acts, x.) St. Paul, in his various apos- 
tolic journeys, often preached the gospel in this city ; and, 
on one occasion, when in the house of Philip the evangelist, 
the prophet Agabus foretold that he would be bound at Jeru- 
salem and delivered into the hands of the Gentiles. (Acts, xxi. 
11.) For two years he was kept here a prisoner; and here, 
before King Agrippa, Felix, and Festus, he delivered thoso 
noble orations, which made Felix tremble, Festus declare 
that much learning had made him mad, and Agrippa say, 
" Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.'' (Acts, xxir, 
XXV, xxvi.) 

In the splendid theatre of Csesarea, King Agrippa, the 
^son of Herod the Great, delivered an oration unto the 
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people ; and as the sun shone upon his gorgeous garments, 
" they gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of a God, and not 
of a man. And immediately the angel of the Lord smote 
him» because he gave not God the glory ; and he was eaten 
of worms^ and gave up the ghost." (Acts, xii. 22, 23.) 

" Many godly and religious men were here crowned with 
the wreath of martyrdom, for professing the gospel of Christ. 
But the Lord did so sharply revenge the death of these men, 
tiiat at this day it is utterly destroyed, and there is not a 
house left, though in times past it had been a bishop's 
see."* 

The only tenants of the ruins of Caesarea are wild-boars, 
jackals, lizards, and scorpions. 

2. Joppa, one of the most ancient sea-ports in the world, 
stands on the coast of the Mediterranean, about 34 miles 
south of Csesarea, and 40 miles north-west of Jerusalem. 

The cedars required for the building of Solomon's temple 
were sent by sea to Joppa, by Hiram, king of Tyre ; and 
then were taken by land from this place to Jerusalem. 
(2 Chron. ii. 16.) Here Jonah, when commanded to preach 
to the inhabitants of Nineveh, embarked in a ship going 
to Tarshish, intending '^ to flee from the presence of the 
Lord." (Jon. i. 3.) This was the residence of Tabitha, or 
Dorcas, whom Peter raised from the dead (Acts, ix. 36.) ; 
and here, upon the roof of the house of one Simon a tanner, 
Peter saw the vision of the sheet let down from heaven, 
which taught him not to " call any man common or unclean." 
(Acts, X. 9-S-15.) 

Yaffa, the ancient Joppa, is a miserable village, of dirty, 
dismal aspect ; it staiids on an eminence about 150 feet above 
the sea, and derives its present importance from its position 
with respect to Jerusalem. It is the port at which the pil- 
grims for the Holy City usually disembark. The trade of 
the place consists, chiefly, in the exportation of soap and 
cotton. 

* SacraB Scriptura. 
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The Beigliboiirhood is celebrated far its beautifvl gardens^ 
fenced witli hedges of the prieklj pear. Vines, figs, pome- 
granates, oranges, kraons, ftc, are plentifiiUy ctdtirated. 
Water-melons are grown in sufficient quantities to form an 
important article of trade. They are celetoited throaghoot 
the Lerant for their delicious flavour and their refreshing 
cookwss. 

3). Lj^ddOy in the tribe of Ephraim, lay about nine nnles 
east of Joppa. It originally beloeged to Samaria, but, in the 
time cyf the Maccabees, was annexed to Judea. Here the 
apostle Peter healed Eneas, who was sick of the palsy, and 
bad been confined to his bed for eight years. (Acts, ix. 33.) 

Ludd, the ancient Lydda, is still a considerable place. 
In the eastern part of the Tillage are the ruins of a church 
that was erected in honour of St. George. The soil in the 
vicinity of the city is very rich, with eztenaiye gardens and 
orchards. 

4. Armathea is supposed to be represented by Ramleh, 
a town ratuated about eight miles south-east of Joppa. This 
was the city of '^ Josej^ the counsellor, the good man and 
just, who went in boldly unto Pilate, and craved the body of 
Jesus, and laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn 
out of the rock.'' (Matt, xxvii. 60 ; Mark xv. 43.) 

Eamkh stands on a plain of great beauty and fertility, and 
is surroimded with olive, fig,' and pomegranate trees. Palms 
and sycamores are also seen ; and the gardens of vegetables 
and devious fruits are feneed in with the prickly pear. 
Although the town is in a dilapidated condiftion, it still 
^Ehibits ma^s (^ having once been extensive and fiou- 
ri^iing. 

5. Emmaws lay about eight miles north-west of Jerusalem.. 
It is noted for tlie interview which todc place betweai our 
Lord and two disciples, on the day of his resurrection. To 
these ven, " whose eyes were holden, that t&ey should not 
know him," our Saviour was made known in the breaklag 
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of bread. (Luke, zzxr. 31.) The site of this vilkge is now 
unknown. 

6. Jerickoy the city of palm trees, belonged to the tribe of 
Beajamin, and was situated to tiie north-east of Jerusalem, 
about six miles from the Jordan. It was the first place that 
fell into the hands of the Israelites after thej had entered 
Canaan. (Josh, yi.) Although at thu time destroyed, it was 
afterwards rebuilt, was the seat of one of the schools of the 
prophets (2 Kings, ii. 5. 18.), and ranked next in importance 
to the city of Jerusalem. 

Under the Romans, it was the second city of Palestine. 
Herod I. greatly enlarged and beautified it ; here he often 
resided ; and here he died. 

Jericho is mentioned several times in the Gospeb. Zac- 
cheus, the publican, dwelt h^re (Luke, xiz. 2.) ; and here ova: 
Saviout healed two blind men. (Matt. xx. S4.) At the foot 
of {he barren hills of Judea, are the ruins of a place sup- 
posed to x^present the ancient Jericho. The site of these 
ruins is, in every respect, in accordance with the description 
given of the ancient city. The ruins are said to cover an 
area of a square mile.* 

?• Gilgal lay to the east of Jericho, and was the place 
where the Israelites first encamped after they had crossed 
the J(^dan. Here Joshua commanded them to set up twelve 
stones that had been taken " out of the midst of Jord&n, to 
be for a memorial unto the children of Israel for ever, that the 
waters of Jordan were cut off before the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord." (Josh. iv. 7.) The head-quarters of the 
Israelites were established here during the time they were 
^igaged in the conquest of the hnd. The tabernacle also 
remamed here, untQ it was removed to SMLoh. 

Gilgal was one of the places visited by Samuel when he 
made his annual circuits to administer justice (1 Sam. vii. 16.); 

* ButkinghaaCt Pakttine, By many miten, the small, miserable tU- 
faige of Riha, on tiie Wadi Kelt, a considered as (he aneieat Jenobo. 
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and here Saul was chosen to be the first monarch of Israel. 
(1 Sam. X. 24.) At a later period he was inaugm'ated as king 
at the same place (1 Sam. xi. 15.) ; and here, because he had 
disobeyed the commands of the Lord, Samuel made known 
unto him, that the Lord had rejected him from being king 
over Israel. (1 Sam. xv. 28.) At this time, also, Agag, the 
king of Amalek, was ^' hewed in pieces before the Lord." 

Elijah seems to have generally resided at Gilgal, where 
there was a school of the prophets. (2 Kings, ii. 1.) Elisha, 
too, honoured this college by his presence; and here, 
when there was a dearth in the land, he miraculously healed 
the deadly pottage which the sons of the prophets had pre- 
pared for their repast. (2 Kings, iv. 38.) 

Gilgal became, idtimately, one of the seats of idolatry. 
The place is now unknown. 

8. Jerusalem is now called £l-Koddes, " the Holy City.** 
Its original name was Salem, the city of peace ; and wlien 
it became the capital of the Jebusites they called it Jebus, 
in honour of their founder. When David conquered the 
Jebusites, he fixed his abode on Mount Zion, and called the 
city after his own name, " the City of David." Solomon 
adorned it with many splendid edifices, and, above all, with 
a temple celebrated for its splendour and magnitude. During 
the time of Behoboam, the city was stormed and plundered 
by Shishak, king of Egypt (2 Chron. xii. 9.) ; and in the 
reign of Amaziah, Jehoash, king of Israel, took the city, 
plundered it, '^ and carried off all the gold and silver, and 
all the vessels that were found in the house of the Lord." 
(2 Kings, xiv. 14.) In the reign of Zedekiah, Nebuchad- 
nezzar took the city by storm, and gave orders to the captain 
of his guards to raze the place, plunder the temple, and 
carry the people that were left captives to Babylon. 

Jerusalem was rebuilt when the Jews returned from 
captivity. For nearly 500 years, however, it suffered con- 
tinually from the wars that were waged by the Syrians, 
the Egyptians, and the Bomans, for its possession. In the 
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time of Herod the Great, it was enlarged, restored, and^ 
Si4Tengthened. But, as in former times, it did not long 
retain its glory. The Jews having risen in rebellion, the 
eitj was besieged by Titus, who '^ cast a trench about it, and 
compassed it around," to hinder the flight of the besieged, 
and to prevent all relief from entering the city. Standing 
on the Mount of Olives, the Eoman warrior is supposed to 
repeat the following words : — 

** It must be — 
And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
The counsels of my finn philosophy. 
That ruin*s merciless ploughshare must pass o*er 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city." 

After a siege of five months, in which there perished no less 
than 1,100,000, and no fewer than 97,000 were taken captives, 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Bomans. " Titus ordered 
them to lay the city and the temple level with the ground, 
or, in the words of our Saviour's prediction, ' not to leave one 
stone upon another ;* which order was so punctually executed, 
that except three towers, which, for their strength and 
beauty, were left as monuments of the city's stateliness to 
posterity, the whole was laid so flat, that the place looked as 
if it had never been inhabited." 

In the time of the Emperor Adrian, a new city was 
built on the waste places of Jerusalem, and an edict was 
issued, prohibiting every Jew from entering the city on pain 
of death. This city was caUed JB^a Capitolina, a name it 
retained until the time of Constantine, when it was called 
by its ancient name, Jerusalem. 

In the year a. d. 637, the city was taken by the Arabs, 
under the celebrated leader Khalif Omar. "During the 
holy wars, it was taken in the great crusade by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, when the standard of the Cross was triumphantly 
displayed iipon its walls, and it again became the capital of 
d kingdom." It remained in the hands of the Christians 
eighty-eight years. Since then^ with the exception of a few 
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jears when it was held by the Pacdia of Egypt, it hae been 
in tike posseflBion of the TiuAuss. and has formed a past of the 
Ottonna Empire. 

The hills on which JerasalfflDi waa bTiilty faefove its destmc^ 
tion by the Bomans^ were Bezetha, Acra, Moriaii, a&d Zion. 
^ It extends, at the present day, as fonnerly^ from the Tali^ 
of Hinnom, oa the west, to the vsfley of Jeheshapfaat, o» the 
east ; but^ from north to south, it departs fram< the anesent 
boundary, being, o^ it were, midway."* The walls of the 
city are strong and weU biult, and from twa to three miles 
in circumference. There are seven gafiesy titree of which 
are shut. The four open gates are tiie Damascus gate, on 
the north ; St^hen^s gate, on the east ; the 2Son gate, on 
the south ; and the Jaffa gat^ on the west. 

looposiog iat a^peeiraiQce ia the first view of the Hofy City,» 
wkh its lofty Saraeenic walls, embattled towers, lofty mi- 
narets^ and domercrowaed omvents^ ehurehes, and dwellings. 
She still seems '^ beauifeiM for situatisn, the joy c^ the whole 
earth." But when the city is entered, how differeort is the 
reality ! The streets are narrow and ill paved, and the 
houses, in general, are in a dirty, dilapidated eonditieiu 
Meanness, filth, and misery soon tell Ihe tale of degradatiao. 
^'Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation/' (Isa. Ldv. 10.) 

" Of £arth's dark circlet once tbe precious gem 
Of living light — O fallen Jemsfdem I * ' 

It has no commerce, except in the bazaars, where you may 
buy provisions, tobacco, coarse cotton cloth, &c. ; and in 
relic manufactories, where are sold beads, rosaries, and 
crucifixes, which have been consecrated with holy water, 
and blessed by the priest. " No river nor stream fiows by j 
no fertility surrounds it ; no thoroughfare of nations finda 
it in the way. It seems to stand apart from the world^ 
exempt from its passions, its ambitions, and even its pros- 
perity. All the other cities of the earth are frequented by 

• HaiBriMMknini'JiBVBiidaH^an^iHhncstiiig^]^ 
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the votaries of gain, or science, or luxury, or glory. Ziou 
only offers privations to the pilgrim's body, solemn reflections 
for his thoughts, awe for his soul. Her palaces are ruins, 
her chief boast and triumph a tomb."* 

The inhabitants have been estimated at about 20,000, of 
whom 10,000 are Mahometans, 5000 Christians, and 5000 Jews. 
Within the last few years there has been appointed a Bishop 
of Jerusalem. The first bishop died in 1845, having just 
completed the fifth year of his episcopate. The present 
Bishop, the Rev. Samuel Gobat, D.D., is celebrated for his 
extensive knowledge of Oriental and European tongues. 

Among the public buildings of Jerusalem, the following 
are the most remarkable : — 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, built, it is said, 
over the spot where our Saviour was crucified and buried. 
It includes Mount Calvary ; and contains, also, among other 
things, " the stone of unction," on which it is said the body 
of our Lord was laid when taken down from the cross ; — 
the stone which was rolled away from the mouth of the se- 
pulchre ; — and the new tomb hewn out of the rock. 

7%e Mosque of Omar, said to occupy the site of Solomon's 
Temple. It is an oci:agonal building, with a round cupola, 
covered with lead. "It is regarded with the greatest 
veneration by the Monammedans ; and to this day the Koran 
or the sword is the doom of any intruder. At its northern 
extremity is the golden gate, for many years closed, and 
fianked with a tower, in which a Mussulman soldier is 
constantly on guard ; for the Turks believe, that, by that 
gate, the Christians will one day enter and obtain possession 
of the city, — city of mystery and wonder, and still to be 
the scene of miracles! *It shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ;' and 
the time shall come when the crescent shall no longer glitter 
over its battlements, nor the banner of the Prophet wave 
over its walls." "j" 

* The Crescent and the Cross. f Incidents of TraveL 

B 
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<* Jerusalem shall then be — the joy of the earth. 
Her streets shall resound with music and mirth ; 
And the remnant of Judah shall ever rejoice. 
Singing praise to the Lamb, with their heart in their voice.*' 

9. Bethany, the place of dates, lay on the other side of the 
Mount of Olives, about fifteen furlongs east-south-east from 
Jerusalem. This was the residence of Lazarus, whom Jesus 
raised from the dead. (John, xi. 1.) Here, in the house of 
Simon, a Pharisee, a woman brought an alabaster box of 
ointment, and washed the feet of Jesus, and anointed them 
with the ointment (Luke, vii. 37.) ; and here, during the 
last days of his life, he retired every evening from Jerusalem. 

(Matt. xxi. 17. ; John, xii. 1.) 

Bethany, now called Azariyah, is a miserable village, con- 
taining about thirty families. They are employed, princi- 
pally, in guarding a few flocks and olive yards that belong 
to persons living in Jerusalem. The village is surrounded 
by vineyards, and orchards of olives, figs, and mulberry 
trees. A subterranean cave, said to be the tomb of Lazarus, 
is pointed out by the monks to pilgrims and travellers. 

10. Bethphage, the house of figs, was also on the Mount of 
Olives, and, in all probability, to the east of Bethany. From 
this village Jesus sent two of his disciples to bring an ass 
and her colt, that, to accomplish a remarkable prophecy, he 
might ride thereon to Jerusalem. (Matt. xxi. 1.) No trace 
of this village now exists. 

11. Bethlehem, the house of bread, was a celebrated city 
of Judah, and distant from Jerusalem six miles towards the 
south. It was formerly called Ephrath or Ephrata. (Gkn, 
XXXV. 19. ; Mic. v. 2.) In St. Matthew's gospel it is called 
Bethlehem of Judea, to distinguish it from another town of 
the same name in the tribe of Zebulon ; and in St. Luke it 
is termed " the city of David," because it was the place of his 
birth. And here, when the fulness of time was come, did 
Mary bring forth her first-bom Son, and wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger. (Luke^ ii. 7.) 
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*< Cold on Hia cradle the dew-drops were shining, 
IjOw lay His head with the beasts of the stall. 
While angels adored him in slumbers reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all.** — Heber, 

Bethlehem, now called Beit-Lahm, is still a large village : 
it stands on the brow of an elevated hill, the greater part of 
which is covered with vineyards, almond groves, and fig 
plantations. The population amounts to about 3000 people, 
almost aU of whom bear the Christian name. They occupy 
themselves in making rosaries, amulets, crosses of bitu- 
men and mother of pearl, and other relics. 

At the eastern extremity of Bethlehem is the Latin 
convent, connected with which is the Church of the Nativity. 
The Grotto of the Nativity is a subterraneous chapel about 
twenty feet below the level of the church; it is of small dimen- 
sions, and is said to contain the actual place of the Nativity, 
and the manger in which the infant Jesus was laid. It is 
illuminated by numerous silver lamps which are kept 
continually burning. 

To the north-east of Bethlehem is a small deep valley, 
where, according to tradition, the shepherds were abiding, 
keeping watch over their flock by night, when the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them, and the Hallelujahs of 
the angelic host proclaimed — glory to Grod in the hig&est, 
and on earth peace, good-will toward men. (Luke,ii. 8 — 14.) 

In this valley, also, is a fountain, said to be that for whose 
waters David longed, when " the three mighty men in his 
band brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew 
water out of the well, and brought it to David. Nevertheless 
he would not drink thereof, but poured it/ out unto the 
Lord ; and said. Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should 
do this. Is not this the blood of the men that went in 
jeopardy of their lives?" (2 Sam. xxiii. 16.) 

12. ffebrany in the tribe of Judah, lay about sixteen miles 
south of Bethlehem. Its ancient name was Eiijath Arba 
— ** City of Arba," so called from Arba, the head of the 

B 2 
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Anakinifl, who dwelt in and aronnd this city. (Josh. xy. 13.) 
Abraham made this his place of encampment after Lot had 
parted from him; and here he bought a cave, in which he 
himself, Isaac, Jacob, Bebecca, and Leah were bniied. 
In the time of Joshua this city was given to Caleb, bj 
whom the Anakims were expelled. ( Jndg. L 20l) When 
David became king, he made Hebron his capital, and 
continued to reside in it until Jerusalem was taken from the 
Jebusites. (2 Sam. ii. 1 — 5.) At Hebron Absalom raised the 
standard of rebellion (2 Sam. xv. 7*) ; and here, ** in the hill 
country of Judea," the forerunner of the Messiah was bom. 

Hebron, now called El-Khulil, is a small town, and stands 
on the sloping eastern side of the valley of Mamre. ** The 
present inhabitants are the wildest, most lawless, and despe- 
rate people in the Holy Land ; and it is a singular fact, that 
they sustain now the same mutinous character with the rebels 
of ancient days, who armed with David against Saul, and with 
Absalom against David. The place bears no traces of the 
glory of its Jewish king ; earthquakes, wars, pestilence, and 
famine have poured over it, and a small town of white houses, 
a mosque, and two minarets, are aU that mark the ancient 
capital of Judea." 

13. Beersheba lay about twenty-seven miles to the south of 
Hebron. It was at the southern extremity of Canaan ; hence 
the expression " from Dan to Beersheba," meant the whole 
length of the land, and *^ from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim,'' 
the length of the kingdom of Judah.. (2 Chron. xix. 4.) 

Here, by the well which he had digged, Abraham made a 
treaty with Abimelech, king of Gerar ; hence the place was 
called Beersheba, the well of the oath, because ^^ there they 
sware both of them." (Gen. xxi. 31.) Here the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob often sojourned ; and from this 
place Abraham journeyed into the land of Moriah, taking 
with him his son Isaac whom he had been commanded to 
offer there for a burnt offering. In the wilderness around 
"sheba Hagar wandered, when driven from the tent of 
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Abraham (Gren. xxi. 14.) : and from this place Jacob 
departed to Fadan-Aram, to escape the wrath of his brother 
Esau. This was the residence of Samuel's sons when they 
were made judges over Israel (1 Sam. viii. 2.) ; and hither 
Elijah came, when he fled from the fury of Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab. (1 Eangs, xix. 3.) In the time of Uzziah this was one 
of the seats of idolatrous worship. (Amos, v. 5. ; viii. 14.) 
The ruins of Bir-es-Seba, which cover a space of half a 
mile in length, represent the ancient Beersheba. The foun- 
dations of former habitations are still distinctly to be traced, 
although scarcely one stone remains upon another. South of 
the ruins are two deep welUy the water of which is pure 
and street, and in great abundance.* 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Where was Cesarea? Give its original name. Who called it Ces- 
arean and why ? What was remarkable about its buildings ? Relate 
the Scripture events that happened here. 

2. Where is Joppa ? What is it now called? What event in Solo- 
mon*s life is connected with Joppa? What in the history of Jonah? 
What circumstances, recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, occurred 
here ? Why is Joppa now so important a place ? What trade is carried 
on? 

S. How far was Lydda from Joppa? When was this town 
annexed to Judea? What miracle was worked here? What is its mo- 
dern name? 

4. What place is supposed to be Arimathea? Who in particular 
resided here? What do the Scriptures say concerning Joseph? De- 
scribe the position of Ramleh. What trees are abundant in the vicinity 
of Ramleh ? 

5. How fSur was Emmaus from Jerusalem ? For what is it noted ? 

6. Where was Jericho ? By what name is it sometimes called ? What 
rank did it hold in the time of the Romans ? What celebrated person 
died here? What Scripture events are connected with Jericho ? Where 
are the supposed ruins of the ancient city ? What extent of ground do 
they cover? 



* Robinson's Researches. 
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PEREA. 

TOWNS ON TBDE EAST SIDE OF THE JORDAN. 

1. Cesarea PhiUppij anciently called Faneas, was situated 
on the easternmost source of the river Jordan. This citj was 
enlarged and beautified by Philip the Tetrarch, and called 
Cesarea in honour of Tiberius Caesar ; and, to distinguish it 
from Cesarea on the coast of the Mediterranean, it was 
sumamed Philippi, in honour of its founder. It is mentioned 
by the name of Cesarea Philippi in the gospels of St. Mat- 
thew and St Mark. (ch. zvi. 13 ; yiii. 27.) The woman 
whom our Saviour healed of an issue of blood is said to have 
belonged to Cesarea Philippi; and here the apostle Peter re- 
ceived from Christ a memorable rebuke. (Matt xvi. 23.) 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, Titus exhibited public 
^ames in this city, in which the captive Jews were compelled 
to fight with one another, or with wild beasts. In these 
contests vast numbers perished. Baui&s is now a small* 
insignificant village. Many beautiful remains of ancient 
architecture are, however, to be found in the neighbourhood. 

2. Sethsaida lay on the north-east coast of the Sea of 
Tiberias, near the point where the Jordan enters the lake. 
It was rebuilt and enlarged by Philip the Tetrarch, and sur- 
named Julias, in honour of Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
Near this city was the desert where our Saviour fed the five 
thousand with five loaves and two small fishes. (Luke, ix. 10.) 

3. Jdbesh- Gilead was a town in the land of Gilead, and 
in the half tribe of Manasseh. It was sacked by the 
Israelites, because the inhabitants would not join their 
brethren in the war against Benjamin. (Judges, xxi.) It 
was besieged, afterwards, by Nahash, king of the Ammonites, 
when the men of the city requested to make a covenant with 
him, and to serve him. He said he would agree to their 
requests on this condition, that all their right eyes should 
be put out. They demanded seven days' respite, that mes- 
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sengers might be sent unto all the coasts of Israel. When 
Saul heard the tidings^ he assembled an armj, and came 
unexpectedly on the host of the Ammonites, and utterly 
defeated them. (1 Sam. zi.) The men of Jabesh-Gilead 
afterwards showed their gratitude for Saul's timely relief, 
by taking down the b9dies of the monarch and his sons from 
the walls of Bethshan, where they had been placed by the 
Philistines after the fatal battle of Gilboa. The site of this 
city is now unknown. 

4. GtzdarOy one of the ten cities called Decapolis, lay on 
the south of the river Tarmuk or^Hieromax. This place 
was, in the time of Josephus, the principal city in Perea. 
Here our Saviour healed the two demoniacs (Matt. viii. 
28 — 34). Um Keis, a place in ruins, represents the ancient 
Gadara. The remains are extensive, and greatly decayed. 
Not a building is standing; and only the portals of the 
eastern gate remain entire. 

5. Ashtarothy supposed to be represented by Tel Aaherak^ 
a large mound at the base of which ancient foundations of 
massive stones, hewn and unhewn, can be distinctly traced, 
was the capital of Og> the king of Bashan. (Josh. ix. 10.) 

6. Edrei was another of the cities of Og. Here the king 
of Bashan was defeated by the Israelites, and his kingdom 
given to the half tribe of Manasseh. This place is now 
called Edhrda, the ruins of which cover an extent of about 
two miles in circumference. 

7. Hamoth' GUead^ or Batnoth, was assigned to the Levites, 
and formed one of the Cities of Refuge. Here Ahab was 
slain whilst engaged in battle with the king of Syria 
(1 Kings xxii.) ; and at a later period, Joram, his son, was 
wounded in an attempt to take it out of the hands of the 
Syrians (2 Kings viii. 28). Here, too, Jehu was anointed 
to be king over Israel, by ** one of the children of the 
prophets" whom Elisha had sent to perform this duty 
(2 Kings ix. 1 — 7). The ruins of a place called Jalad, 
about eight miles south of the Jabbok, are supposed to 
represent the city of Bamoth-Gilead. 

B 4 
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8. Rabbath'Ammon was the capital city of the Ammo- 
nites. Here was preserved the iron bedstead of Og, king 
of Bashan (Deut. iii. 11); and before its walls fell Uriah 
the Hittite, haying been placed by the orders of David 
in the fore-front of the battle (2 Sam. zii. 14 — 17). Severe 
judgments were pronounced by the prophets against this city 
(Jer. xlix. 1 — 3 ; Ezek. xxi. 20 ; xxv. 5). Extensive ruins, 
termed Ammdn^ on the banks of a stream of the same name 
falling into the Jabbok, mark the site of Rabbath or Babba. 

9. Heshhon was the capital city of Sihon, king of the Amo* 
rites, who was defeated by the children of Israel under Moses. 
His territory was given to Reuben, and Heshhon afterwards 
became a Levitical city (Josh. xxi. 39). The site of this 
place is marked by ffesban, where are the ruins of a large 
town, which overspread a high hill about twenty miles to 
the east of the northern extremity of the Dead Sea. 

PHILISTIA; 
OR, THE LAND OF THE PHHilSTINES. 

The country of the Philistines was a narrow strip of land» 
lying on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, west and south- 
west of Judea. In the time of Joshua it was divided into 
five lordships, named from the chief towns Ekron, Gath, 
Ashdod, Askelon, and Gaza. 

TOWNS. 

1. Ekron was the northernmost of the five cities, and was 
assigned to the tribe of Dan, but not possessed by them. 
When the ark fell into the hands of the Philistines, it 
was sent from Gath to Ekron, and thence it was sent into 
the land of Israel upon a new cart drawn by two milch 
kine. And the kine took the straight way to Bethshemesh, 
the nearest point of entrance to the mountains of Judah. 
(1 Sam. yi. 12.) Here was a famous temple, the god of 
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which was Baalzebub. Ahaziah, king of Israel, when sick, 
sent messengers to inquire of this god whether he should 
recover of an injury he had received by falling from the roof 
of his house. The prophet Elijah was sent to meet these 
messengers and tell them, that the king should not recover 
but should surely die. (2 Kings, i. 4.) ^' Ekron shall be rooted 
up," is the declaration of the prophet, and this prediction 
has been fulfilled. Akri, a small Moslem village, built of un- 
burnt bricks, is supposed to cover the site of the ancient city. 

2. Gatk was one of the cities to which the ark was sent, 
and is celebrated as having been the residence of Goliath, 
the champion of the Philistine host. When David was in 
jeopardy of his life, he fled to Achish, king of Gath, from 
whom, at a later period, he received the city of Ziklag. 
(1 Sam. xxi. 10. ; xxvii. 5.) When David became king, 
** he took Gath and her towns out of the hands of the Flii- 
listines.** (1 Chron. xviii. 1.) In the reign of Rehoboam, 
Gath was made a fortified city (2 Chron. xi. 8.) ; and by 
XJzziah the walls were broken down. (2 Chron. xxvi. 6.) 

No trace of this city now exists. It seems to have been 
swept from the face of the earth. 

3. Ashdody ten miles south-west from Ekron, was the first 
city to which the ark was taken after the battle of Ebenezer. 
Here was the temple of Dagon, in which it was placed, whose 
image fell prostrate before the ark of the covenant.* When 
Sargon, king of Assyria, undertook an expedition against 
Egypt, he sent Tartan, his general, unto Ashdod, who fought 
against it and took it. (Isaiah, xx. 1.) At a later period, it 
was taken by Fsammetticus, king of Eg3rpt, after a siege of 
twenty-nine years, being the longest siege on record. By 
the Greeks, Ashdod was called Azotus, under which name 
it is mentioned in the history of Philip the evangelist. (Acts, 
yiiL 40.) Esdud, the modem town, is an inconsiderable 
place, with scarcely any memorials of its ancient importance. 

4. AskeUmf ten miles S.W. of Ashdod, stood close to the 

* 1 Sam. T. 3. 
x5 
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shore, and was the principal maritime town in Philistia. 
This place was assigned to the trihe of Judah, hut was 
never for any length of time in the hands of the IsrtfeHtes. 
It was the birthplace of Herod the Great, by whom the 
city was adorned with baths and fountains. In the time 
of the Crusades it was considered a place of such importance, 
that Saladin demolished its walls to prevent Richard from 
occupying it. ''Richard, however, surrounded it with a 
new wall and adorned it with stately edifices, but it sustained 
so many reverses, and suffered so severely from repeated 
attacks during the wars of that period, that its ruin was at 
last sealed, and it never rose again to anything like fame. 
In the seventeenth century, the city, whose name had been 
known in every land in Europe, was styled " a place of no 
note." 
• " Now it is a scene of utter desolation/*^ 

5. Gaza, fifteen miles from Askelon, was the most southern 
of the five lordships of the Philistines. It was assigned to 
the tribe of Judah, but was not possessed by them till after 
the death of Joshua. It seems to have been regained, 
however, by the Philistines, aild to have afterwards continued 
in their possession. Gaza is renowned as the scene of some 
of Samson's mighty deeds and of his death. From this place 
" he took the doors of the gate of the city, and the two posts, 
and went away with them, bar and all, and put them on his 
shoulders, and carried them up to the top of a hill that is 
before Hebron." (Judg. xvi. 3.) Here, too, he drew down 
upon himself and the assembled multitude the temple of 
Dagon, god of the Philistines ; so that '' the dead which he 
slew at his death were more than they which he slew in his 
life." (Judg. xvi. 30.) 

Near Guza Philip baptized the eunuch, '' a man of great 
authority under Candace, queen of the Ethiopians." (Acts, 
viii. 27.) 

* Robinson's Researches. 
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Graza, " the Strong," is now a defenceless city, bereft of 
its king, for the prophet declares, " The king shall perish 
from Gaza." (Zech. ix. 5.) "All vestiges of its ancient 
walls and ancient strength have disappeared ; and nothing 
remains to mark its former extent^ except the bounds of the 
hill itself on which it stood." 

The modern town stands on a low lull ; the houses are 
built of mud or sunburnt bricks ; and the population is esti- 
mated at about 15,000 persons, among whom are many 
Christians. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. Where was Philistia? Name its five lordships. "Which of its five 
cities lay to the north? When was the ark taken to this place ? What 
means did the Philistines adopt to restore the ark ? Who sent to this 
city to make inquiries of Baalzebub concerning his health? What 
report did the messengers bring back ? What is the prophecy concerning 
Ekpon? 

2. For what was Gath noted ? What was the fate of Goliath ? Who 
was king of Gath when David fled to it ? When was Gath fortified ? 
Who was Rehoboam ? What is the present condition of Gath ? 

3. How far was Ashdod firom Ekron? For what building was 
Ashdod fiunous ? What happened to the image of Dagon? By whom 
was Ashdod besieged twenty-nine years? By what name did the Greeks 
call Ashdod ? In whose history is it called Azotus ? Give its modern 
name and condition. 

4. What town lay ten miles S. W. of Ashdod ? What celebrated 
person was a native of Askelon ? Who demolished its walls during the 
Crusades ? Why did he do so ? Who was Richard ? What is the pre- 
sent condition of Askelon ? 

5. How fkt was Gaza from Askelon ? What Scripture' events are 
connected with Gaza? Whom did Philip baptize near this town? 
What is the present condition of Gaza ? Give the prophecy of Zechariah 
concerning it. 
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Hie coimtiy called b j this name was m narrow strip of 
land alongthe aea-ooast, in the nortii-west of Palestine. On 
the easty it had Lebanon ; on the west, the Mediterranean 
Sea ; and it extended &om the island of Arvad, or AradnSy 
on the north, to the promontory of Carmel on the south. In 
the time of Christ it was called Sjro-Phoeniciay and con- 
sidered as a part of the land of Canaan ; hence the person 
who, bj St. Matthew, is called a woman of Canaan, is styled 
by Mark, a Syro-Phoenidan. The country is veiy fertile, 
and produces wheat, rye, barley, oranges, almonds, figs, dates, 
olives, the sugar-cane, and other fruits. It also yields tobacco, 
cotton, and silk. 

TOWNS. 

1. Sidon, or Zidon, received its name, in all probability, 
from the eldest son of Canaan. It is called in Joshua, xix. 
28. the Great Zidon ; and, in the division of the land, was 
assigned to Asher, but it was never subdued. Being on the 
sea-coast, it became a famous commercial city, and its inha- 
bitants were noted very early in history for their knowledge 
of various arts and sciences. They were skilful workers in 
timber ; for we read, " none were skilled to hew timber like 
the Sidonians," and they assisted Solomon in his preparations 
for the building of the temple. They also brought cedar 
trees from Lebanon to the sea of Joppa, for the rebuilding of 
the second temple. (Ezra, iii. 7.) 

This city was anciently governed by kings, one of whom 

was the father of Jezebel, the wife of Ahab. (1 Kings, xvi. 31.) 

The awful declarations of the prophet Ezekiel against the 

inlieWtantB of this city (ch. xxviii.), have been fulfilled by its 

tuipture and destruction. 

the ancient Sidon, stands on a small promontory 
-coasti and is enclosed on the land side by a wall 
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running across the promontory from sea to sea. Its harbour 
is choked up with stones and sand. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, and dirty. The population is estimated at about 
15,000. The chief exports are cotton, silk, and nutgalls. 

2. Zarephathy or Sarepta, was south of Sidon, and 
under its jurisdiction. This village was eminently distin- 
guished as the residence of Elijah, 

" The great Tishbite, who, on fiery wheels. 
Rode up to heaven." 

Here he performed the miracle of multiplying the barrel of 
meal and the cruse of oil, neither of which was to fail until 
the day that the Lord should send rain upon the earth : and 
here, in answer to his prayer, the widow's son was raised to 
life. (1 Kings, xvii.) This village still exists, and of con- 
siderable size, under the name of Sarafend. 

3. Tyre, or TyruSy lay to the south of Zarephath, and 
about twenty-two miles from Sidon. As it was built at a 
very early period, Isaiah calls it a city^" whose antiquity is of 
ancient days." It is also termed " the daughter of Sidon," 
because it was founded by a colony from that city. Prom 
its position it soon outstripped its parent city, became the 
mart of nations, and a "merchant of the people for many 
isles." So famous did the merchant city become, so glorious 
in the midst of the sea, that " her merchants were princes, 
and her traffickers the honourable of the earth." Ezekiel, in 
the twenty-seventh chapter, gives a vivjd description of the 
different nations that came hither to trade, with the trea- 
sures and precious things that they brought into the marts 
of the " crowning city " " situated at the entry of the sea." 

This city was besieged by Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, 
but, after a blockade of five years, he was obliged to relinquish 
it. On a small island, about three quarters of a mile from 
the coast, there is supposed to have been built, about this 
time, a new city, to which was given the name of Tyre, 
while the other on the mainland was called Old Tyre. 
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Nebuchadnezzar, also, acoording to the prophecj of Isaiah, 
came up against Tjre, and took it after a siege of thirteen 
years. The inhabitants, on this occasion, fled with their 
principal effects to the island ; thus fulfllling the prediction, 
that the army of Nebuchadnezzar should serve a hard ser- 
vice, and yet get no wages from the wealth of Tyre. 

The island city, which had become a flourishing emporium 
for all the nations of the earth, was besieged by Alexander 
the Great, who built a long mole, or causeway, right through 
the sea, and took the city after a siege of seven months. He 
employed the ruins of the old city in the construction of the 
causeway ; hence was fulfilled the prophecy of Ezekiel (xxvi. 
12.), ** They shall lay thy stones and thy timber and thy 
dust in the midst of the waters." 

During the Crusades, this city, which had been rebuilt 
after its destruction by Alexander, underwent many changes. 
For more than 150 years it remained in the hands of 
the Christians, and was almost the last stronghold that 
the warriors of the JLatin kingdom ceded to the Moslem 
power. Its fortifications were then razed to the ground, 
and from this blow Tyre has never recovered. Tyre, now 
called Siir, is a small seaport, hardly deserving the name of 
city. The houses are mere hovels ; and the streets are 
narrow, crooked, and dirty. It is inhabited by about 3000 
people, chiefly fishermen, who make it "a place for the 
spreading of nets." Its harbour is choked up with sand, and 
the glory of Tyre is departed. 

Such is the condition of the crowning city, which " heaped 
up silver as the dust, and fine gold as the mire of the streets." 
Where now are her markets, and her merchandise, and 
her stately ships, with masts of cedars from Lebanon, benches 
of ivory, and sails of blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishah ? What saith the Scripture ? " Thy riches, and thy 
fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy 
calkers, and aU thy men of war, that are in thee, and in 
all thy company, which is in the midst of thee, shall fall 
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into the midst of the seas in the days of thy ruin.* (Ezek. 
xxvii. 27.) ^^ And I will cause the noise of thy songs to 
cease ; and the sound of thy harps shall be no more heard. 
And I will make thco like the top of a rock : thou shalt be 
a place to spread nets upon : for I the Lord have spoken it, 
saith the Lord God." (Ezek. xxvi. 13, 14.) 

** Tes I finr a thousand yean and mgre* 
Viye &thom deep beneath the sea 
Those halls have lain all nlently. 

Far from the wondering East 

Tubal and Jason came, 
And Araby the blest. 

And Kedar, mighty name. 
Now on that shore, a lonely guest. 
Some dripping fisherman may rest. 
Watching on rock or naked stone 
His dark net spread before the sun, 
Unconsci9us of the dooming lay 
That broods o*er that dull spot, and there 
Shall brood for aye.*' 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMHTATION. 

1. Where was Phoenicia ? From whom did Sidon deriTe its name? 
For what were its inhabitants celebrated ? How do we know they were 
skilled in hewing timber? How was the city anciently goyemed? 
What are your reasons for saying so ? Where is Saida situated ? What 
is its modern condition ? Give the principal exports. 

2. Where was Zarephath ? What was its other 'name ? How is it 
BOW called ? What miracle took place here ? 

S. How &r was Tyre from Sidon ? By what other names b T^re 
called in Scripture? Why was it termed the merchant city? Where 
do we read of the nations that came to trade with T^re ? Who took 
Tjrre after a siege of thirteen years? What became of the people on this 
occasion ? Who destroyed the island city ? What means did he adopt 
to take it ? What prophecy was thus fulfilled ? What is the modem 
name of Tyre? What is its present condition ? Why is the crowning 
city thus fallen and desolate? 
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ASIA MINOE. 



NAMES. 

1. Asia Minob is now called Natolia or AncLtolia, and 
sometimes Anadolu These words mean the rising (namely, 
ot' the sun) ; and the country was so named, because it lay, as 
regards Greece and the southern parts of Europe, to the 
easL By the French and the Italians this region is termed 
the Levant, 

BOUNDARIES, LENGTH, ETC. 

2. Asia Minor is a peninsula, and the most western part 
of the great continent of Asia. On the north it is bounded 
by the Euxine or Black Sea ; on the west by the Sea of 
Marmora, the Straits of the Hellespont, and the ^gean Sea ; 
on the south by the Mediterranean ; and on the east by the 
river Euphrates. It is included between 36° and 42° N. 
latitude, and 26° and 39° E. longitude ; and is about 900 
miles in length from east to west, and 400 miles in breadth 
from north to south. 

MOUNTAINS. 

3. The country is, for the most part, mountainous, the 
principal chain being that of Taurus. This range passes 
westward from Armenia, and fills, together with the table- 
lands enclosed between its arms, the greater part of the 
peninsula. The interior is occupied by a table-land which, 
on an average, rises to the height of about 2000 feet above 
the sea, and descends with steep slopes towards the north 
and the south. 
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RIVERS. 

4. There are few rivers in Asia Minor, and none of any 
importance. The principal is the Kisil Irmak (red river), 
Uie ancient Halts. This river, which is formed of two 
branches, flows first west, and then north, and, after a course 
of 430 miles, falls into the Black Sea. The Meinder (the 
ancient Maeander) has a western course, and falls into the 
JSgean Sea. It is celebrated for its windings : hence rivers 
having the same kind of bondings are said to meander. Its 
length is about 180 miles. 

CLIMATE. 

5. In consequence of the situation of the country, which 
is surrounded on three sides by the sea, the climate is, on 
the whole, temperate. On the elevated table-lands the cold 
is severe, but, on descending from these elevated regions, 
every diversity of dimate is met with. In summer, which 
is of short duration, the heat is great, but its intensity is 
materially modified by the cold breezes from the mountains. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

6. The soil is extremely fertile, but, by the hat)itual in- 
dolence of its Turkish masters, many districts resemble a 
blighted desert. It produces wheat, rice, saffron, tobacco, 
silk, and cotton. The finer kinds of fruit, olives, and mul- 
berry trees, are also plentiful. The plain around the town 
of Prusa is entirely covered with mulberry trees, and silk 
forms the staple article of the place. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATIOK. 

1. Give the different names of Asia Minor. What does the name 
Anatolia mean ? What do the French call this country ? 

2. In what part of Ana is Anatolia ? What separates it from Europe ? 
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What bounds Asia Minor on the north ? What on the east? State its 
length and breadth. 

S. Give the general appearance of the country. What is the principal 
mountain chain? In what direction does it pass? What is a table-land ? 
Where is the principal table-land in Anatolia? What is its hdght? 
What causes Anatolia to be a peninsula? 

4. What is the principal river in the peninsula ? What was its ancient 
name ? Give its length. Where is it emptied into ? In what direction 
does the Meinder flow ? Give its length. For what is this river cele- 
brated? 

5. Describe the climate of Asia Minor. To what causes may the 
fineness of the climate be attributed? 

6. What kind of soil is there in this country ? If fertile, why is 
there so much of it desert? What are the principal productions? 
Where, in particular, are mulberry trees abundant ? 



DIVISIONS. 



1. Asia Minor is, under the Turkish goTemment, divided 
into ejalets or provinces. In ancient times it was divided 
into twelve countries, some of which were separate kingdoms. 
These twelve provinces were the following : — 

ON THE BLACK SEA. ON THE MEDITEBRANEAN. 

1. Pontus. 7. Lycia. 

2. Paphlagonia. 8. Pisidia, including Pamphylia. 
S. Bithynia. 9. CiUcia. 

ON THE ^OEAN SEA. IN THE CENTRE. 

4. Mysia, including Troas. 10. Cappadocia. 

5. Lydia, including part of Ionia 11. Galatia. 

and ^olis. 

6. Caria, including the rest of 12. Phrygia, including Lycaonia. 

Ionia and Doris. 

Many of these provinces are particularly mentioned in the 
New Testament^ and were the scenes of important events in 
the lives of the aposties Peter and Paul. 
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I. PONTUS. 

This province lay along the coast of the Black Sea, and 
was bounded by Cappadocia on the south, and Paphlagonia 
on the west. The Gospel seems to have been preached here 
at a very early period ; and to the Christians scattered 
throughout Fontus, &c., the Apostle Peter addresses his first 
epistle. Aquila, the companion of Paul, was a native of this 
province. (Acts, xviii. 2.) 

n. PAPHLAGONIA 

lay to the west of Pontus, from which it was separated by 
the river Halys. On the north it had the Black Sea, and on 
the west the province of Bithynia. 

m. BITHYNIA 

lay to the west of Paphlagonia, and was bounded on the 
west by Mysia. St. Paul and Timothy proposed to preach 
the word in this province, "but the Spirit suffered them not." 
(Acts, xvi. 7.) The Gospel, however, seems to- have been 
introduced here at an early period, as St. Peter addresses his 
first epistle to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Bithynia, &c- (1 Peter, L 1.) 

IV. MYSIA. 

Mysia was bounded on the north by the Sea of Marmora, 
on the west by the Hellespont, and on the south by Lydia. 

1. Troas was situated on the coast of the .ZE^ean Sea. 
Here St. Paul had the vision of the man of Macedonia, *' who 
prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us." 
(Acts, xvi. 9.) Here he raised the young man, Eutychus, 
to life (Acts, XX. 10.) ; and here he left his cloak and some 
parchments, which he earnestly requested Timothy to bring 
with him to Home. (2 Tim. iv. 13.) 

2. Az90s lay south of Troas. St. Paul, on his fourth 
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journey to Jerusalem, came hither on foot from Troas, while 
Luke and the other companions of Paul came by sea, and 
when they met with him at Assos, they took him in, and 
passed over to Mitylene. (Acts, xx. 13i 14.) It is now a 
miserable village. 

3. Pergamos, now called Bebgamo, was long the capital 
of a kingdom of the same name ; and in the time of the 
apostles, was the chief city of the Roman province of Asia. 
This place was famous for its library of 200,000 volumes, 
which had been collected by the different kings of Pergamos. 
This library remained at Pergamos, until it was presented to 
Queen Cleopatra, by Antony. 

This was the seat of one of "the seven churches of Asia;** 
and in the Apocalypse, the church is commended for holding 
fast the name of the Lord, during a time of persecution. 
But notwithstanding the commendation bestowed on the 
"angel" in Pergamos, he is commanded in the strongest 
manner to " repent," or else, says the Divine Head of the 
Church, "I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight 
against them with the sword of my mouth." (Rev. ii. 16.) 
The threat has been almost literally fulfilled, but the 
" candlestick " has not been wholly removed. It still has 
two Greek and one Armenian church. " The town consists 
for the most part of small and mean wooden houses, among 
which appear the remains of early Christian churches, 
showing like vast fortresses amid vast barracks of wood.*'* 

V. LYDIA. 

Lydia had Mysia on the north, Phrygia on the east, Caria 
on the south, and the ^gean Sea on the west. 

1. Smyrna^ now called Izmir, situated at the mouth of 
the river Meles, is the sea-port of Asia Minor, and one of 
the largest and most important cities in the Levant. Although 
repeatedly destroyed by fires and earthquakes, it has always 

* Kitto*8 Bible Cyclopaedia. 
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been re-built, on account of its excellent situation for com- 
merce. " While the other cities of the seven churches are 
either in ruins, or exist in a state of the most deplorable and 
melancholy degradation, Smyrna alone flourishes. Her 
temples and public edifices have disappeared, but her^opulence, 
extent, and population have increased." 

The church of Smyrna was approved of as rich, and no 
judgment was denounced against it. (Rev. ii. 8 — 12.) It is 
now the most flourishing of all the " seven churches," and 
has three Latin, two Protestant, and five Greek churches, 
and several Christian schools.* This city was the scene of 
the labours of the martyr Polycarp, the disciple of the beloved 
apostle, and probably '^ the angel of the church of Smyrna,'' 
to whom the apocaljrptic epistle was addressed. 

2. l%yaHr(iy now called Ak-hissar, lay about fifty miles 
to the south-east of Fergamos. It was a place of considerable 
importance, and the country in the vicinity was celebrated 
for its fertility. This was one of the seven churches, and 
the threatenings denounced against it have been carried into 
efiect. (Rev. ii. 18 — 29.) The town now contains about 2000 
houses, and has a Greek and Armenian church. 

This was the birth-place of Lydia, a seller of purple^ with 
whom Paul and Silas lived during their stay in the city of 
Fhilippi, in Macedonia. (Acts, xvi. 15.) The place is now 
noted for the art of dyeing, and large quantities of scarlet 
doth are sent every week to Smyrna. 

3. SardiSy now Sabt, was the capital of Lydia, and in the 
time of Croesus, one of the wealthiest and most splendid cities 
in the East. This was one of the '' seven churches," and 
the " angel " of this church, in the apocalyptic epistle, is 
told to "remember, and hold fast, and repent.** " If, therefore, 
thou shalt not watch, I shall come upon thee as a thief, and 
thou shalt not know what hour I wOl come upon thee." Sart 
is now a miserable village, containing a few mud huts inlia- 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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bited by Turkish herdsmen. " Her foundations are fallen, 
her walls are thrown down." " She sits silent in darkness^ 
and is no longer called the lady of kingdoms." 

There are only two Greek Christian shopkeepers in the 
place. 

4. PhUadelphiOy now called Allah-Shehb *, lay about 
twenty-eight miles east of Sardis, and was one of the seven 
churches. The ^ angel " of the church was commended for 
his diligence and patience, and the promises of Divine pro- 
tection have been graciously fiiMlled. (Rev. iii. 7 — 13.) The 
'' City of Grod" still bears marks of its former grandeur, and 
ranks next in importance to Smyrna. It is the residence of 
a Greek bishop, and contains twenty-five churches. 

The present town is described as appearing very beautiful 
at a distance, having gardens and vineyards on the declivities 
of the hiU on which it stands. Although of considerable 
extent, the dwellings are mean, being built of mud, and the 
streets exceedingly filthy. 

5. Ephemsy supposed to be represented by the miserable vil* 
lage of Aia-Salouk, or Moon Town, was, under the Romans, 
the capital of proconsular Asia, and had the title of the first 
and greatest metropolis of Asia. It was chiefly famous for 
the temple of Diana> which, from its size, beauty, and mag- 
nificence, was considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world. This celebrated temple was 425 feet in length, 220 
broad, and was supported by 127 marble columns, each 60 
feet in height. It took 220 years in building, and was 
erected at the cost of all Asia. Here was kept the image 
of the great goddess Diana, which, according to the popular 
belief, had fallen down from heaven. 

The inhabitants of Ephesus were licentious, and addicted 
to sorcery and curious arts ; but, " so mightily grew the word 
of God and prevailed " under the preaching of St. Paul, that 
'* many of them which used curious arts brought their books 

• The Turks caU it Allah-Shehr, or the « City of God." 
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together und burned them before all men : and thej counted 
the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver.'' 
(Acts, xix. 19.) The success of the apostle in making con- 
verts roused the jealousy of those who made " silver shrines 
for Diana," and, headed by Demetrius, the silversmith, they 
raised a tumult, in which the life of St. Paul was endangered. 

This was the seat of one of the seven churches, the first 
bishop of which was Timothy. Here laboured and died the 
beloved apostle St. John. 

The church, in the apocalyptic epistle, is accused of having 
left its " first love," and threatened with the removal of its 
" candlesticsk," unless it did repent (Rev. ii. 1 — 7.) ; and the 
threat has long ago been executed. ''This place, where 
once Christianity so flourished as to be a mother church 
and the see of a metropolitan bishop, can now show only 
one family of Christians : so hath the secret providence of 
God disposed of afiairs, too deep and mysterious for us to 
search into.*'* "A few unintelligible heaps of stones, with 
some mud cottages untenanted, are all the remains of the 
great city of the Ephesians. The busy hum of a mighty 
population is silent in death." f 

VL CARIA 

Lay at the south-western extremity of the peninsula, and 
was bounded on the north by Lydia, on the west by the 
JBgean Sea, and on the south by the Mediterranean. 

Miletus, the site of which is now called Melas, lay about 
thirty-six miles south of Ephesus. It was anciently a cele- 
brated city, and the capital of Ionia and Caria. St. Paul 
visited this city on his journey from Corinth to Jerusalem 
(Acts, XX. 15.) ; and here he met the elders of the church of 
Ephesus, to whom he delivered a solemn and affecting dis- 
course. " And when he had thus spoken he kneeled down 

* Sir Paul Rycaut 

t Aruudell*s Seven Churches of Asia. 
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and prayed with them alL And they all wept sore, and fel] 
on Paul's neck, and kissed him." (Acts, zx. 36^ 37.) 

Vn. LYCIA 

was bounded on the north by Phrygia, on the . east by 
Famphylia, on the south by the Mediterranean, and on the 
west by Caria. 

!• PatarOf on the sea coast, was a maritime city of Lycia, 
and had a famous temple of Apollo. 

St. Paul, on his return from Macedonia, embarked here 
in a ship that was " sailing over unto Phoenicia.'' (Acts, 
zxi. 2.) 

2. Myra^ now called Dembre by the Turks, was one of the 
six great cities of Lycia. St. Paul, on his voyage to Rome, 
embarked here in a ship of Alexandria. (Acts, xxvii. 5.) 
It was in this vessel that he suffered shipwreck 

Vm. PISIDIA. 

This was an inland district, and was surrounded by 
Phrygia, Caria, Lycia, &c. 

Pahphtlia lay to the south of Pisidia, and was bounded 
on the south by the Mediterranean Sea. 

Antioch of Pisidia* was situated at the foot of Taurus. 
Paul and Barnabas preached the Grospel in this city, and 
here St. Paul delivered that memorable discourse recorded 
in the thirteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
success of the apostles so filled the Jews with envy, that 
*' they stirred up the devout women, and the chief men of 
the city, and raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, 
and expelled them out of their coasts. But they shook off 
the dust of their feet against them, and came to Iconium.'' 
(Acts, xiii. 50, 51.) 

* So called to distinguish it from other cities of the same name. By 
aome writers Antioch is placed in Pamphylia. 
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DL CILICIA. 

Cilicia was in the south-eastern part of the peninsula, and 
was bounded on the south by the Mediterranean, on the 
west bj Pamphjlia, and on the north by Cappadocia, firom 
which it was separated by the range of Taurus. 

Tarsus, the chief town of Cilicia, built at the mouth of 
the river Cydnus, was the birth-place of the apostle Paul. 
It was a large, populous, and important pkce, and hence 
St. Paul, when defending himself to the chief captain of the 
temple, by whom he had been rescued from danger, says, 
^ I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a citizen of no 
mean cityj^ (Acts, xxi. 39.) Tarsus was so celebrated for 
the learning and refinement of its people as to be ranked by 
the side of Athens and Alexandria. Although it was made 
a free town by Augustus, this did not confer on the inha- 
bitants the privileges of "a citizen of Rome;" "and when 
Paul appeals to his prerogatives as a Boman (Acts, xvi. 37. ; 
xxii. 25.), he could not have derived them from the rights of 
his native town, but his ancestors must have obtained them 
by purchase or otherwise."* Tarsus, modem name TarsouS; 
is now a poor and decayed town, inhabited principally by 
Turks. It is, however, the principal mart for the produce 
of the copper mines of Asia Minor.f 

X. CAPPADOCIA. 

This province was bounded on the north by Pontus, on 
the west by Galatia and Phrygia^ on the south by the range 
of Taurus, and on the east by Armenia and the river 
Euphrates. 

Christianity was introduced early into this province, for 
the apostle Peter addresses his first epistle to the strangers 
scattei*ed throughout Cappadocia, Bithynia, &c. (1 Peter, 
i. I.) 

* Rosenmuller's Asia Minor. f Malte Bran. 

F 
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Cappadodans are mentioned among those men, out of 
every nation mider heaven, who were dwelling at Jemsalem 
when the aposties ^'were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongnes as the Spirit gave them 
utterance." (Acts, iL 5.) Some of these men were probably 
converted on the day of Pentecost by the preaching of the 
Aposdes. 

XI. GALATIA. 

This province was bounded on the north by Paphlagonia 
and Bithynia, on the west by Bithynia and Phrygia, on the 
south by Lycaonia, and on the east by Cappadocia and 
Pontus. 

Christianity was introduced into this province by the 
apostle PauL He was accompanied, during his first visit» 
by Silas and Timothy. (Acts, xvi. 6.) Churches seem to have 
been formed at this time ; for when Paul visited Galatia the 
second time, it is mentioned that he '^ went over all the 
country strengthening all the disciples." (Acts, xviii. 23.) 
To <^ the churches of Gralatia," St. Paul addresses one of his 
episties. (6aL i. 2.) 

Xn. PHRYGIA. 

Phrygia, including Lycaonia, was bounded on the north 
by Galatia and Bithynia, on the west by Mysia, Lydia, and 
Caria, on the south by Lycia and Pisidia, and on the east 
by Cappadocia. 

1. Laodicea was the capital of the Greater Phrygia, and 
the seat of one of the seven churches. It was a place of 
considerable importance when spoken of in Scripture, but it 
was so repeatedly injured by earthquakes that the inhabit- 
ants were ultimately obliged to quit it. The apocalyptic 
epistie contains an awful warning against the church of 
T-odicea. (Rev. iii. 14—19.) The Laodicea of Scripture 
V represented by a miserable village called Esei-hissab» 
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or the " Old Castle." It is now utterly deserted, and with- 
out any inhabitants, except wolves, jackals, and foxes. Its 
former greatness, however, is sufficiently indicated by the 
ruins of temples, theatres, and other buildings which are 
found on the site of the ancient city. 

2. Colosse, a town of Phrygia, was built on the river 
Lycus. A Christian church was early established here, in 
all probability by Epaphras, a friend and fellow helper of 
the apostle Paul. (Col. i. 7. ; iv. 12.) ^* To the saints and 
faithful brethren in Christ which are at Colosse," the apostle 
addresses one of his epistles. (Col. i. 2.) The town was 
destroyed by an earthquake, about two years after St. Paul 
had addressed his epistle to the church. 

On the site of the ancient town there now stands a castle 
built on a rock, and surrounded by a small village called 
Khonas. There are some traces of ruins and fragments of 
stone in the neighbourhood, but barely more than sufficient 
to attest the existence of an ancient site ; and that this site 
was that of Colosse is satisfactorily established by recent 
discoveries.* 

3. Iconium, now called Konieh, was the chief town of 
Lycaonia. When Paul and Barnabas were driven from 
Anlioch of Pisidia (Acts, xiii. 50.), they came to Iconium, 
and preached the Gospel with great success ; but some un- 
believing Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and raised a perse- 
cution against them. '* And when there was an assault made, 
both of the Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their rulers, 
to use them despitefuUy, and to stone them, they were 
ware of it^ and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of Ly- 
caonia." (Acts, xiv. 5, 6.) They returned, however, after 
some time, to Iconium, confirming the souls of the dis- 
ciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith." 
(Acts, xiv. 22.) 

Konieh, still a large town^ is the residence of a pasha, 
and the capital of Caramania. It is situated in a rich 

* Aruudell*s Disooreries. 
F 2 
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and well watered plain, full of fruit and forest trees. It 
also produces wine, cotton, and flax.' The inhabitants are 
employed chiefly in the manufacture of carpets^ and in 
tanning and dyeing blue and yellow leather. 

The town is surrounded by a lofty wall, and its circum- 
ference is between two and three miles. 

4. Lystra^ a city of Lycaonia, lay to the south of 
Iconium. This was the birth-place of Timothy, " who was 
well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra and 
Iconium." (Acts, xvi. 2.) This was one of the places to 
which Paul and Barnabas fled when they were driven out of 
Iconium. Here, Paul having miraculously healed a man 
who had been lame from his birth, the people adored them 
as deities ; for they said, " The gods are come down to us in 
the likeness of men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter ; 
and Paul, Mercurius, because he was the chief speaker.** 
(Acts, xiv. 11, 12.) "They then brought oxen and gar- 
lands unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice with the 
people," but were prevented by the remonstrances of Paul 
and Barnabas. Shortly after this there came to Lystra 
" certain Jews from Iconium and Antioch, who persuaded 
the people, and, having stoned Paul, drew him out of the 
city, supposing he had been dead." (Acts, xiv. 19.) Bin 
Bir KiUssehy on the direct road from Iconium to Derbe, is 
supposed to represent the ancient Lystra. 

5. Derbe a small town of Lycaonia, lay about 60 miles 
south-east of Iconium. Paul and Barnabas fled to this town, 
when they were expelled from Iconium (Acts, xiv. 6.) ; 
and this was the birth-place of Gains, the friend and fellow 
traveller of the great apostle of the Gentiles. (Acts, xx. 4.) A 
place called Divle is supposed to represent the town of Derbe. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. 2. 3. How many divisions were there in Asia Minor? Give the 
provinces in the centre. Name those that lay along the jEgean Sea. 
What lay east of Bithynia? Where was Pontus? In which division 
was Pamphylia included? What province lay along the Sea of Mar- 
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mora ? What province was between Mysia and Caria ? What reason 
is there for supposing that the Gospel was preached at an early period in 
Bithynia and Pontus ? What person was a native of Pontus? 

4. Where was Troas ? What miracle did Paul work here ? What 
articles did Paul request Timothy to bring from Troas? Give an ac« 
count of the vision that St. Paul had in this place. What Scripture 
event is connected with Assos ? Give the modem name of Pergamos. 
For what was this city famous? To whom was the library given? 
]^ame the seven churches of Asia. What is the present condition of 
Bergamo ? 

5. Give the boundaries of Lydia. Give the position of Smyrna. 
What is its present name and condition? Who is supposed to have been 
the << angel** of the church of Smyrna? What is the modem name of 
Thyatira ? Who was a native of tlus place ? When did. she lodge Paul 
and Silas ? What trade is still carried on here? 

What was Sardb in former times ? What wealthy king ruled over 
Xiydia? What is said in the Apocalypse concerning the church of 
Sardis? What is the present condition of Sart? How far was Phila- 
delphia from Sardis? By what name do the Turks call this place? 
Describe Allah- Shehr. What was the capital of Proconsular Asia? 
For what was Ephesus noted ? Describe this temple. How long was 
it in building? At whose expense was it erected? What was the 
character .of the Ephesians? What effect did the preaching of the 
Gospel produce on them ? Give an account of the tumult that was 
raised here by Demetrius, the silversmith. Who was the first Bishop of 
Ephesus ? Which of the apostles died here ? Give the present name 
and condition of Ephesus. 

6. What are the boundaries of Caria ? How far was Miletus from 
Ephesus ? What is Miletus now called ? What Scripture events are 
connected with Miletus ? 

7. Give the boundaries of Lycia. Where was Patara? What event 
in the history of Paul occurred here ? In what province was Myra ? 
Give the Scripture events connected with Myra. 

8. Where was Pamphylia ? In what province was Antioch ? Why 
called Antioch of Pisidia? What apostles were driven from this city? 
What places did they flee to ? 

9. What was the chief town of Cilicia ? Who was a native of this 
place? In what terms does St. Paul speak of Tarsus? By whom was 
it made a free town ? Adduce instances wherein the apostle claims the 
privileges of being a citizen of Rome. What is the present condition of 
Tarsus ? 

10. What lay to the north of Cappadocia? What pro ince bounded 
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it on the east? Where do we read of Cappadocians in the New Testa- 
ment? 

11. Give the boundaries of Galatia. By whom was Christianity 
introduced into this province? Who accompanied Paul during his first 
visit? What remains have we of the apostle's regard for the church of 
Galatia? 

IS. Where was Phrygia? What was the capital of the Greater 
Phrygia? Why was Laodicea abandoned? What place represents the 
Ijaodieea of Scripture ? What is its modem condition ? 

Where was Colosse built? Who established the church in this place? 
How was this town destroyed? What village lies on the site of 
Colosse? 

What was the principal town of Lycaonia ? What is its modem name ? 
Give the incidents in the life of Paul that happened at Iconium. What 
is the present condition of Konieh? In what manner are the inhabitants 
employed ? 

What was the birth-place of Timothy ? How did Lystra lie from 
Iconium? What miracle did St. Paul work here? How did the 
people act on this occasion ? Whom did they suppose the apostles to be ? 
Why did the people afterwards ill-treat the apostle ? 

Where was Derbe ? Who was a native of this place ? How would 
the apostles travel in going from Iconium to Derbe ? What place lay 
between these two towns ? What was the distance between Iconium 
and Derbe? 
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„ Mary's Grammar, 18mo. Ss. 6d. ; Marcet's Willy's Grammar, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Morell's Analysis of Sentences explained and iUuBtrated, l&no is. 

M Essentials of English Grammar and AnalpaU, fcp. Svo. 8d. sewed; Od. doth. 

„ Grammar,post8vo. 28. ;withExerci8es,28.6d.:Exercisesseparately» 8d* 

Smart's Course of English Graxnmar, Rlietorio, Logic, ftc. 6 vols. Itmo iSs. 6d. 

Stepping-stone to English Grammar, in Qnestlen and Answer, ISmo. Is. 

Sullivan's Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo ... la. 

Walford's Card of EngUsli Giammar. Svo. ., la. 

XKOLISH PABsnra. 

Hunter's Exercises in English Parsing, 12mo 6d« 

Lowres's System of Eng^sh Parsing and Derivation, ISmo. Is. 

Hlieod'B Edition of Goldsmith's I>ewrtedrW(V«,12mo. Ii.6d. 

XKOLISH POEIBT. 

Connon's Sdections from Milton's Paradige Lo9t,lfmo Ss. 6d* 

Cook's First Poetry-Book for Elementary Schools, 18mo 9d. 

„ Selection of School Poetry, with short Notes, 12mo 28. 

Gndiam's Studies from the English Poets, or Poetical Beading^Book, 12mo. 7b. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo 8s. 64. 

. M'Leod's Second Poetical Reading-Book, ISmo Is. 84. 

Palliser's Modem Poetical Speaker, chiefly for Ladies' Sdiools, 12mo. 6s. 

. > Twells's Poetry for Repetition, 18mo 2s. 6d. 

London: LONGMAN, GilEEN, and CO., riRtenioster Row. 





XKOLISH BEADIKGkBOOKS. 

Graduated Series of Reading^Lesson-BookB, In fcp. 9vo, Book I. la.; Book II. 

Is. 6d. ; Book III. 28. ; Book IV. Ss. 6d. (readp); and Book V Ss. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Prose, 12ino is.6d. 

Jones's Litui^eal Class-Book, from the best anthorities. ISmo Is. 6d. 

,^ (Eev. C. W.) Advanced Reading-Book for Adults, fcp. 8vo Is. 

M „ Secular Early Lesson-Book, fcp. 8vo 6d. 

H'Leod's First Book to teach Readhig and Writing, 18mo 6d. 

M „ Beading-Book, ISmo.Sd.; or as Reading^Lessons,in80 Sheets 8s. 

Mann's Lessons in General Knowledge, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d, 

^ } Ttytn-net.'a CouTse of EugUsh Reading, fcp. 8vo 5s. 

^^^ gpwell's School Speaker and Holiday Task-Book, l2mo 6s. 

Simple Truths firom Scripture, in Easy Lessons, 18mo 6d. 

.^ullivan's Literary Class-Book, or Readings in Literature, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

EK0LI8H SFELLDTCkBOOKS. 

Carpenter's Sdiolar's Spelling Assistant, Umo. Is. M. ; edited by M'Leod. . U. 6d. 

Homsey's Pronouncing Expositor, or New Spelling^Book, 12mo 2s. 

Mayor's English Spelling^Book, Genuine Edition, 12mo ^. 6d« 

SulUvaD's English Spelling^Book Superseded, 18mo. Is. 4d. 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS : FOBTIFICATION and the UILITABT ABT. 

Colenao's Elements of Euclid, from Simson's Text, ISmo. (with Kev, 6s. 6d.) 4s. 6d. 

„ Geometrical Problems (witiiout Kej/, Is.), with Key, ISmo.. , , Ss. 6d. 

Oalbraith and Haughton's Eudid, Books I. to III. 2s. ; Books lY. toYI. ,, 2s. 
Hudge's Catechism of Fortification, for Students and Candidates, Umo.. . , . 2s. 6d. 

Maodoogall's Theory of War, post Svo. with Plans of Battles .IM. 6d. 

„ Campaigns of Hannibal, post Svo 7s. 6d. 

Tate's First Three Books of Euclid's Elements, 12mo. Is. 6d. i ISmo 9d. 

Winter's Geometrical Drawing for Military Students, Past I. post Svo 8s. 6d. 

EBENCH OBAKMABS and EXEBCISE-BOOXS. 

Albitte' How to Speak French ; or, French & France : Facte, Reaeons, Practiee, 12mo. 6a. 6d. 

Cambier's Sandhurst College French Grammar, I2mo 5s. 

Charente's Sandhurst College Freuch Course, 12mo lOs. 6d. 

Past I.<»ProDaDciation — Aeeidence .... 8e. Part TTI.~4}a]lieisma and Aaglidamii, 8a. 6d. 
Pakt II. — French and F.ngliah Syntax com- PABTlV.-SyntaAedeConatruction— Syntaxa 

'pared 38. d' Accord — Ditflculbes , 3a. 

Parts 1. and II. foming the Junior Omrte^ Pabts HI. and IV. forming Hm Stttior Cbtirfe, 
in 1 vol- price (ia. 6d. in I vol. price.... 6s. 

Charente's Sandhurst French Ezerdses, Pasts I. & II. 12mo. each 8s. 

CSoUls's Short French Grammar for Classical Schools, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Cotttausean's Compendious Grammar of the French Language, 12mo 4s. 

„ Guide to French Truulatioo, 12mo 88,6d« 

Hamel's New Universal French Grammar, 12mo. 4a. 

Grammatical Exercises oo the French Language, I2mo.<Key, 8s.) 4e. 
Freneh Grammar and Exercises, by Lambert, 12mo. (K^, 4s.} .... Ss. 6d. 
Sadler's Freneh Pronundation ft Conversation, in Question ft Answer, ISmo. Is. 

Tarver's EUm French Gtammar, 12mo Ss. . 

,• It >f Exeroise8,FamiliarftConversatlonal,limo.(Key,88.)8s. 6d. 

M French Phraseology explidned and ocmipared, ISmo. 8s. 

„ (H.) D^but dans I'Etude de la Langue Fran^aise, crown Svo Ss. 6d. 
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FBENCH BICTIOKABIES. 

Contomieau'R New Praotieal French and English Dictionary, post 8to lOs. 8d. 

KwsenfsPocket Dictionary ofFrench&Engl. Tiangn«itfeB,18mo.4a.6d.t ISmo. 78.6d« 

nUENCH, ITALLUI, sod GS&MAK BEADDIG^B00S8. 

Gambler's Sandhurst College French Beading-Book or Recneil, 12nio. ta. 

Contanseau's !&.br€g€ d'Histoire do France, 12mo 6s. 6d. 

,. Prosateur8etPo6tesFran«ai8,orSelectionBflromFrenchWriteni Os.lUL 

Extndis Choisis des Auteurs Modemes, by Author of ^myHerfterf, postSvo. 6s. 
Lacaita's Italian Beading-Book.or Selections from bestltallan Writers, 12mo. Ss. 

Metcalfe's History of German Literature, post 8vo 7k. Ad. 

sculler's Qerman Reading^Book— TAe German Claa$ie$, post Bvo 12s. 

Bowan's Moroeaux choisis des Auteurs Modemes, urnsage dela Jeunesse 6s. 
Tarrer's Eton French Reading^Book,— Prose, Terse, and Phraseology, ISmo. 7s. Od. 

a, Choix en Prose, 12xno.Ss.6d.; ChoixenYerSylSmo. Ss.<d. 

M (H.)LeCkmt6iur, a mew French Beading-Book, crown 8to. 6s.6d. 

GBEEE CLABBICAL AT7THOB8, fte. 

EuxiPiDBS, the 5 Plays, with English Notes by Major, post 8vo tie. 

Hbbobotus, with English Notes, Ac, edited by Stocker, 2 yoIi. portSvo. . .IBs. 
60PIIOCI.B8' Dramas, edited, with short Latin Notes, by Linwood, Sro. . . Ma. 

„ (Edtpus Rex, edited by Dr. Brasse, poet Svo &s. 

„ (EdipoB Ciolonens, edited by Dr. Brasse, post 8to 6s. 

„ AJax, edited by the Rev. F. Yalpy, post Sto 6s. 

„ Antigone, edited by Dr. Brasse, poet 8ro. 5s. 

„ Electra. edited by' the Rev. F. Valpy, post 8vo. 66. 

„ PhiloctettB,editedbyG. Burgee, MJL post 8vo 6s. 

Theatre ofthe Greeks, edited by .DcHialdson, Svo .....ISa. 

Walford's Handbook of the Greek Drama, fcp.8vo 6s. 

XxiropHOV's Anaba»i$t with English Notes, Ac., by White, 12mo 78. 6d. 

OBEEK OSAXMABS, EXEBCISE-B001C8, ftc 

Collis's Praxis Grseca, l.Eiirmolofftf, 8s.6d. ; II. Svntax^ 6s. ; lllJLeeeiUuaiion Ss. 

„ „ lambica : Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii 4S.M. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, 12ma (Key, 2s. 6d.) 6a. 6d. 

Kennedy's Ghreek Grammar (Gracae Grammatics Institutio Prima), ISmo. . 4s. 6d. 

„ PalsestraMusarum, or Greek Verse Materials, 12mo. 60. 6d. 

Major's Praxis of Greek Ck>mposition, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

Moody's New Eton Greek Grammar, in English, 12mo. 4b. 

Pyoroft's Greek Grammar Practice, 12mo 88.6d. 

YalK^'s Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes, 8vo 6B.6d. 

M Greek Primitives and Leading Words, 12mo. 6b. 

M „ Delectus, improved by White, ISmo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) 48. 

Walford's Card of the Greek Aoddenoe, 8vo. Is. \ of the Greek Prosody, Svo. It. 
, , Greek Accents, 6d. ; Greek Prepositions, Is. ; Greek Syntax «... 1b, 

Wilkhis's Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo , 48. 

Yooge's Exercises in Greek Prose Compositicai, 12mo. (Key, 1b.). ........... Ss. 8d« 
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0XO6SAFHT, G^AZKnSHBAt Ac 

Adams'f Cteognphical Woidp£xpotitor, TMrd EdiOom, ISmow ..*,..« tL id. 

Bgnrmftn'tQuMtlons on Hall's Fint or EtonwDtanr Atlas, Itmow 28. 

„ „ M*Leod*s Physical Atlas. iSmo. la. 

BoOar's AncientOeognphy,]i08t8vo.4s.; Bailer's ModeraOaostaplqrtpoatSTO. 4a. 

H UodaniVQdADCimtGeograpfaj complete, post Bvo. 7s.M. 

CmmtiighaTn's Abridgment of BuUer'§ Qeogra^Hf^ fcp. ftro. Ss. 

IKnrllng's Introduction to Oo2diM«M'«OM!(ira9iiltr,18mo. 9d. 

M Questiaua <m Qol dmUh 't QtoffrapJ^, ISmo. (Kay, 9d.) 9d. 

Falmouth's Conversations on Geography, or Child's First Introduction, fopw 7s. 8d. 
Goldamitii's Grammar of General Geography, fcp. 8vo. (Key, ISmo. la.) .... aa.6d. 

HUfly'a First Geography far the ElameutaryClasse8,]fimo lid. 

M Progressiva Geography, in Leasooa and Exerdwa, Umo Ss. 

Hughes's (E.) Geography for Elementoiy Schools, Umo. .\ la. 

M Outlines of Physical Geography, l^no. 88.6d. 

M Sxamiuation-Questions on Pl^/tical Oeoffra»k^» tcp. Svo. .... 6d. 

M OuUincs of Scripture Geography and History 4s.6d. 

Hughes's ( W.) Manual of Geography, Physical, Induatrial, and PoUtleal . . 7a. 6d. 

„ M British Geography, fop. 8vo. ta. 

M M Mathematical Geography, fcpb 8vo. 4a.6d. 

M General Geography, in Gfe<(;'f£ibAoolSsriflc,18nui» 9d. 

M British Geography, in Gtei^r'f 5dk<N>/ SSsrJst, ISmo. td. 

M Child's First Geography, in 6M^sflUtoo<filfri0^ Umo. M. 

JohnaUm'a New General Gazetteer of the World, 8vo. aOa. 

KalthOn the Globes, byTayk>r,LeMeaarier,andMiddleton,UmOb(Key,Sa4d.} te. 6d. 

M*Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, ISmo. 18.M. 

M Questions in Physical and Political Geography, ISmo Is. 

Mangnall's Compendium of Geography, for Schools, ISmo 7s. 6d. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, completed by W. Hughes, fcp. 8vo. .... 10s. 

Stepping^tone to Geography, in Question and Answer, Umo...... la. 

Sterue's School Geography, Physical and Political, ISmo. U.M. 

SuUivau's Geography Generalised, ISmo « Ss. 

„ Introduction to Geography and Hlstozy, ISmo , la. 

GEOMSTBT. 

Lmid's Geometry aa in Art, with Sa^ Exetdses, fcp. 8vo. fti. 

„ „ a Science, with Easy Exerdses, fcp. Svo. ls.6d. 

„ Geometrical Easy Exercises, a Kxt to both the above, ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

M Geometry and Idensuration, fcp. 8vo. ; LKxt, by Cau»xb, 8s.] .... 7b. 

Karrien's Elements of Geometry, for Sandhurst (Allege, Svo. 10s. fld. 

Tatars Prindplea oi Geometry, Mepsuration, Trigonometry, Ac, ISmo. .... 8b. 6d. 

HnrDirsTAin wobxs in English ttpe. 

Matiher'a Clavis to New Testament and Psalms 

TrsvelyaD on Application of Roman Lefttera to Hinddst&nl. Svo. its. 

WlUiams's (Monier) HinddstAni Primer, ISmo. ] s. 8d. 

M B^ o BohAr, with English Notes, Ac., post Svo. 8s. 

w andMather'alntrodiicttontoHindilsttol, ISmo Ss.6d« 
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EI8T0BICAL and XIBCEIXAHE0XT8 BGHOOI^BOOXS. 

itliany'a FooUtepa to EngUdk HisUwy, fop. Sa.; to French Hiitocy, ftp... flt. 

Attwell'a Manual of GenaralHistoiy, post 8T0. 8a.M. 

BaUbiii^ Skotchea of Eni^iah Utantim 7a. 

Brairar'aElBnientaiyAtlaa of Hiatory and Geography, royal Sto. Ua.M. 

Browne'a Andent Greeoa, Ifimo. M.; Bromia'a Ancient Eoma,18ino 9d. 

ChUd'a First Hiatory of Rome, ftp. 8vo. te.8d. 

Oontanaeaa'a Abrtf g^ d* Hiatolra de Franee, ISmo. 5a. 6d. 

i -^Oomer'sHiatoricalQaeationa, or Sequel to jrtffi^naira,12mo. 5a. 

Crowe'a Hiatory of France, Vol. 1. 8ro 14a. 

Fiarr'a School and Family Hiatory of England, ISmo. 6a.6d. 

Flrat Hiatory of Greece, by Aathor ofthe OkiUt»Flr$tSi9ionf«fBomB»tafiJ&vo. Sa. 6d. 

Glalg'a England, or Flrat Book of Hiatory, 18mo. ((doth, 8a.) li.6d. 

... ^OT-'HBritiah Coloniea, or Second Book of Hiatory, 18mo. 9d. 

H M India, or Third Book of HiaUMTt ISmo •• 9d. 

M SacredHiatory.orFoarth Book of Hiatoiy, ISmo. (doth, ta.) ...... la. 6d. 

XDstorlcal Qaestlons, Past I. On the above Foot Hiatoriea, Umo. 9d. 

Olatg'a History <rfFtanoe,18mo. 9d. 

Homphreya'a Britiah (Sovemment in India, fop. Svo. , . ta. 6d. 

Keightley's Oatlinea of Hiatory, fop. Sto ». 88.6d« 

Kemp's ConTersationa on England as it WB8 and ia, fcp. 8vo 9a.6d. 

Macklntoeh's England, t vols. 8vo .21s. 

-hangnail's Historical and Miscellaneous (^oestions, 12mo 4s.6d« 

Mann's Lessonsin General Knowledge, or Elementary Reading*Book,fcp.8vo. Sa. 6d. 

Haroet's Oonversatlons on the EUstory of England, 18mo Sa. 

MaundM^s Historical Treasury, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Menxies' Analysis ofthe Constitution and History of England, 18uu>. Is. 

Xerivale'a Romans under the Empire, Vole. I. to VI. 8vo £L 10s. 

„ Fall of the Boman Empire, 12mo. 7s.6d. 

M ure'i Language ft Liteiatnre of AaeiCDt Greece, 3 toIs. 8vo. SSe. ; Y«U 1 V. 19*.; Tol.y . Ite. 

Sohmits's Greece, mainly baaed on smrlfPo^Ts, ISmo. with U7 Woodcnta. . . 7b. 6d. 

Scott'a Scotland, S Tola. fop. 8vo. 7a. 

Slater's Compendium of Andent History, &e., poet 8vo 7s. 6d. 

Stephen's Lectures on the History of France, 2 vols. 8vo 24s. 

Stepping-Stone to English History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is, 

M w French History, in Question and Anawer, ISrao. la. 

M «t Grecian Hiatory, in Question and Answer, 18mo Ip. 

a» „ Eoman Hiatory, in (^estion and Answer, ISmo. la. 

- fiterne'a (^oeationa on Generalities, 1st ft 2d Series, 12mo. eaeh (Keys, ea. 4b.) 2b. 

Thlrlwall'a Hiatory of Greece, 8 vols. 8vo. £S ; or in 8 vola. fcp» 8vo. 28a, 

•Tytler'aEleniento of General HiBtocy,8vo. 14a, 

JIJVEHILB W0BK8. 

•#ourual kept during a Summer Tour Abroad, fcp. 8vo. Be, 

Marcet'a Rich and Poor, 18mo la. 

M Story^Book for Young C%Qdren, 18mo 2b. 

a. Seasons, or Stories for very Toong Children, 4 vols. 18mo.aadi.... 2a, 

M Willy's Holidays, or Conversations on Government, ISmo. ......... 2b. 

H M Storiea for Toung Children, ISmo „2a. 

M M Travels on the Railroad, ISmo. 2B.6d« 
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LAHB-SUBTZYIHGh and ]lKllSUItA.TIOV. 

Boacher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, with 71 Fignres, 12ino Ss. 

Hunter's Elemente of Menswution, l8mo. Od. 

Land's Elements of Mensuration, fcpw 8vo. Ss. 6d. ; Est, by Calder Ss. 

Kesbit* B Treadse on Practical Land-Snrv«7ing, with 250 Examples, Sto.. . . .Ite. 

I, «, •• Mensuration, 12mo. ^Key, 56.) 68* 

Soott's Mensnration and Trigonomory, for Sandhurst College, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Tate's Priudplee of Menaviratlani Land-Surreying, Levelling, &c, ISmo. ... Ss. 6d. 



LAIDT OSAlDffABS, EZEBCISE-B00K8, fte. 

Barrett's Little Arthur's Latin Primer, 12mo Is. 

M Latin Exercises for the Lowest Form, ISmo 8s.6d. 

Bradley's New Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo. (Key, Ss.) Ss. 6d« 

CoUis's Praxis Latina, Pt. I. for Bei/innen,^. 6d. ; Pt. II. for AdvaneedPui^ Ss. 

Buoy's Latin Grammar, 12mo. Ss. ; Latin Exercises, 12mo. Ss. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

n Latin Exercises Extended, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) 8s.6^ 

Kennedy's Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, ISmo Ss. 6d. 

M Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Principles, 12mo. Sa. 

M Child's Latin Primer, or First Lessons, ISmo. Sa, 

M Tirocinium, or First Latin Reading^Pook, 12mo .' ts. 

n Paloatra Latina, or Second Latin Reading^Book, ISmo. 6s. 

M It Still Latiui, or Latin Proae Bfaterials, ISmo 6a. 

M Curriculum Stili Latini, ISmo. 4s. 6d. ; and Kit 7s.6d. 

Major's Selections from The Spectator for Translation, ISmo. Ss. 6d. 

Moodjr's New Eton Latin Grammar, in English, ISmo. (Acddenoe, Is.) .... Sa. 6d« 

Fycroffa Latin Grammar PracUce. ISmo Sa. 6d. 

Bapier*a Second Latin Verae^Book, by Arnold, ISmo. (Key, Sa. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

Yalpy'a Elementa of Latin Grammar, with abort EngUah Notea, ISmo. .... SB.8d. 

„ Latin Delectus, improved by White, ISmo. (Key, S8.6d.) Sa.ed. 

„ Manual of Latin Etymology, fcp.ito 78. 

„ Sacra Hlatorle Epitome, with English Notea, 18mo Sa. 

Wallbrd'a Latin Eleglac8,SSeries.lSmo.eachS8.6d.; KeyioFlntSerietM'oo, 5a. 

M 8hiIlingLatinGrammar,lSmo.ls.; Grammar of Latin Poetry ,lSma la. 
„ Hints on Latin Writing, royal 8ro le.ed. 

w Bxerdaeaiu Latin Proae, adaptedto the above ir<iil^ ISmo Sa.6d. 

M GardofLotinAoddcnce, Prosody, and Syntax, eadi la. 

Wbtte'a New Latin Gramnuur, complete, ISmo. Sa.6d. 

M Latin Accidence, ISmo. la. ; White'a Eton Latin Grammar, ISmo. Is. 9d. 

^ Second or Larger Latin Grammar, ISmo. ls.6d. 

M Latin SuflOxes, post 8vo Sa. 

Wilkina'a Notee for Latin Lyrice, for the use of Schools, ISmo 4a. 6d. 

Tonge'a Exerciaea for Latin Verses and Lyrics out of *' Own Sense," ISmo. . 4s. 6d. 

„ „ in Latin Prose Composition, ISmo. (Key, Is.) 5s. 6d. 

Zompt'a Latin Grammar, translated and adapted by Dr. L. Schmitz, 8vo. . . . 148. 

M Sdiool Grammar of the Latin Language, by the same, ISmo. . . ^ . • 4a, 

London t LONGMAN, GRBBN, and CO.,, Paternoster Bow. 
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LATCf and GBXtX DICTIOKABIXS, OEADUSES, LSZIOOm, *o. 

Blootmfleld'B Oreek-EngUsh Lexicon to the New Teetament, fep. 8vo 78. 6d. 

Xuglishnuui'B Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal 8vo. 42b. 

Maltby'8 New and Complete Greek Gradue, 8vo Sis. 

Bich's niustrated Companion totheLatin Dictionary aadGreek Lexicon,p.8?o. 21s. 
Kiddie's Latin-English and EnglishpLatin IMctionary.Svo. 21s. ; andsq. 12mo.l2s. 

„ Diamond Latin-English Diotionary, royal 82mo is. 

•• Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 4to. ...v< ais.6d. 

„ Latin-English Dictionary, 8vo. ISs. ; square ISmo 7s. 

„ English-Latin Dictionary, 8vo. 78. ; square 12mo ; Ss. 6d. 

„ and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon, 6vo 25s. 

«, „ English-Latin Dictionary, by Ebden, square post8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Robinson's Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, 8vo 18b. 

White and Riddle's Latin-English Dictionary, royal 8vo 

Touge's Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8vo Ss. 6d. 

„ English-Greek Lexicon, 4to 21s. 

M Latin Gradus, post 8vo. 9s. ; or with Appetidix cfEpUheU 12b. 

XATm CLASSICAL AT7TH0BS. 

Cjk81.x'b Comm^ntoriet, with English Notes, Jbe. by Anthon, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

„ „ Anthon's Edition, as above, improved by Hawkins^ 12mo. 48. 6d. 
Cicxso'B Select OratUnu^ with English Notes, by Anthon, 12mo 8s. 

„ Cato Major and LaliuBt with English Notes, &c. by White, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
CoBiTBLius Nbpob, English Notes,&c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo, Ss. 6d. 
EuTBOPiUB, with English Notes, &c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 2s 6d. 
HosACB, with EngliahNotes by the Bev. J. E. Yonge, Past I. Ods$ and JS^podat Ss. 

„ „ „ PuiT II. Satirea and BpitUet, 12mo. 8s.6d. 

„ .English Notes and Strictures, by Girdlestone and Osborne, lirno. . 7s. 6d. 

LxYY*s Rome, DBCiJ)B III., Past I., by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, 8vo 8s. 6d. 

OvxD'sJftftaMorpAoses, Engl. Notes, &c. by Bradley,improvedbyWhite,19mo. te. 6d. 
Ovid and Tibullub, the Eton Selection, with English Notes by Valpy, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
PKJBDBUS, with English Notes, &c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. iSs. 6d. 

Sallubt, with English Notes, Commentary, &c. by Anthon, 12mo. 5s. 

Taoitub, Germania and AgrieolOt with English Notes, &c. by White, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Tsbbvcb, firom Reinhardt's Text, with English Notes, &c. by Hickie,12mo. 9s. Od. 
YiBOiL, Wagnex's Text, with Notes and 6000 References, by Pycroft, 12mo. 7s. Od. 

u with short English Notes by Yalpy.lSmo 7s.6d, 

XATHEMATICS. 

Cape's Course of Bfathematlcs, for Addisoombe College, 2 vols. 8vo 9a, 

Hymers on Differential Equations, 6vo lia. 

„ 's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo 8b. 6d. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo I2a. 

Tate's Mathematics for Working Men, Part I. JritAmeHe and AlffOrOt 8vo. 2B. 
Wrigley's CoUeotlon of Mathematical Examples and Problems, 8vo. 8b. 6d« 

XENSUEATIOK {tee ** Land-Surveying'*). 
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HirSIC-BOOKS, fto. 

Formby'8 Young Singer's Book of Songs, 4to Ss. 6d. 

- -n Ck>Uecti<m of Forty Amusing JBounds and Catches Is. 

„ Sacred Songs, 4to 8s. 6d. 

.^ . . ^' 'HSixty Amusing Songs for Little Singers, 4to Ss. 6d. 

Stepping-stone to Music, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

KAT0RAL mSTOBY. 

Lee's Element* ot Natural History, or First Principles of Zoology, fcp. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Maroet's Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, ISmo. Ss. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, fcp. 8v0k 10s. 

Oven's Natural History for Beginners, in aieig't A0r<«»,18mo. (etotik, £b.) . .Is. 6d. 
Stepping^tone to Kfttural History, in Question and Answer (doth, Ss. 6d.} • Ssr 

PTTBLIC SFEAEIVa. 

—jtowton's Debater, or New Theory of Public Speaking, fcp. Sro. 6s. 

BSUGIOUS and MORAL WOBKS. 

BloomJield's lai^er Greek Testament, with copious English Notes, S t. 8to. 48s. 
„ College and School Greek Testament, English Notes, fcp. 8vo. . . 7s. 6d. 
„ „ .. Lexicon to the Greek Testament, fcp. 8to. . . 7s. 6d. 

Conybeare & Howson's Life & Epistles of St. Paul. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Cotton's Short Prayers for Boys, ISmo Is. 6d. 

.. Introduction to Confirmation, 18mo Ss. 6d. 

Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal 8to 428. 

., Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament. 2 vols, royal 8vo.7Ss. 6d. 

Gleig's Sacred History, 18mo. (eto£J^ 2s.) , ls.6d. 

Home's Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Soriptures. 4 t. 8vo. 78s. 0d. 

.. Compendium of Ditto, 12mo 9s. 

Howson's Twenty Sermons for Schoolboys, fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Humphreys's Manual of Moral Philosophy, fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Jones's Liturgical Class-Book, 12mo ls.6d. 

Merivale's Christian Records, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Palsy's Evidences of Christianity and Horn Paulinn. by Potts, Svo* 10s. 6d. 

Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo 4s. 

„ Outlines of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo. Ss.Od. 

Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon to the Greek Testameott 8vOk 18s. 

Sewell's (Miss) History of the Early Chnrob, ISmo 4s. 6d. 

„ Passing Thoughts on Religion, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
M a Month preparatory to Coufirmatloo, fcp, 8vo. 48. 

„ Self-Examination before Confirmation, 33mo Is. Od. 

Stepping'Stone to Bible Knowledge, in Question and Answer, ISmo Is. 

, ^^^^aylor's Word-Pictures from the Bible, 12mo. 4B.6d. 

Yalpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred History. ISmo. Si* 
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BOnorCB In OENXRAL, KATUSAL PHIL0S0PE7, fto. 

Book of DomMtle Economy, in Oleig'8 5ciloo{5;0ri«,18Qio 9d. 

Brewster's TreatiM on Optics, fcp. 8vo Ss.6d. 

Dowiiing's Elements of Practical Hydraulics, iV«»£(HMo«.. 

Oalbtaith and Haoghton's Manual of Hydrostatics, ISmo. Is. 

„ ,t n Mechanics, 12mOi. 2s. 

„ (, „ Optics, 12mo Ss, 

„ „ Manuals of Natural and Expertmental Solenoe . . 

Greoie's Manual of t]ieSub-Klnf{doinsCb«lm<«tYilo andPi«focQa,fop.8vo.aaeh ti. 
Henebel's Preliminary Diseoorseoo the Study ofNaturallHiiksophy.fcp^o. S8.U. 

Main and Brown's Marine 8team-EBgine,8vo. lts.6d. 

„ M Qoestious and Kxaraination-Papersoa ditto, 8vo. 4b. 6d. 

„ „ Indicator and Dynamometer, 8vo 4a.6d. 

Mann's Book of Health, in Gleicf's&rAoolSsrfss, 18mo Od. 

Maroet's Conversations on Natural Philosophy 10s. 6d. 

M M Land and Water, 8to « , fia.6d. 

„ „ Vegetable Physiology 9s. 

Maunder's Scientific and Literary Treasury, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Moseley*s muBtratlons of Practical Mechanics, fcp.8T0... 8s. 

Pattison's Earth and the Word, fcp.8vo Ss.Od. 

Pereira's Lectures on Polarised Light, edited by Powell, fcp. 8vo 7s. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics, translated by E. West, S vols. fcp. 8to Sis. 

Fhimps's Guide to Geology, 4tt£'dUfoii, fcp. 8ro. Plates 6«. 

„ Treatise on Geology, 8 vols. fcp. 8to. Vignettes, &e. Ts. 

Plesse's Chymical, Natural, and Physical Magic, fcp. 8vo 8s. 6d. 

fitepping^tone to Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 18mo. Is. 

Tate's Course of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 2 vols. 18mo. Be. 6d. 

M Electricity, simi^fled for Beginners, 18mo M. 

M Elements of Mechanism, Iftno 8s. Od. 

M HydrostaUes, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, for Beginners, 18mo. .... ML 
„ Lessons on Meehanies and Natural Pliilosophy, !2mo. (Key, Ss. 6d.). . ts. 

„ Light and Heat fiuniliarly explained for Beginners, 18mo 9d. 

„ lAttle Philoeopher, m Science of FamiUar Tilings, Vol. L 18mo. ... 8s. 6d. 

,1 Natural History «f Familiu* Things, 18mo 9d. 

N Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro>I)ynamics, 18mo Od. 

M Moehaalcs and Steam-Engiiie simplified for Beginners, 18mo M. 

M Prinolples of Mechanical Pldlosophy applied, 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

TBIG0N0KSTB7. 

Colenso's Plane Trigonomefeiy* Pasv L with £o^arfa«M,12mo. (Key, Ss.6d.) 8s. 6d. 
•• M M Pabt ILwithPro6foiM,12mo.(Key,56.) .. 8s.6d. 

Galbndth and Haoghton's Manual of Trigonometry, 12mo ta. 

Jeana's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Pxbt I. ISmo. te. ; Pabt II. . . . . 4a. 
Sootlfa Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, for Sandhurst College. 870.. . 9a. 6d. 

UmOont LONGMAN, GRBEN, and CO., Pliternoster Row. 
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APPROYED ELEMENTARY WORKS 

By WALTER M'LEOD, F.R.6.S., M.B.C.P. 

HEAD MASTER OF THE MODEL SCHOOL AND MASTER OF METHOD IN 
THE ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA. 



New Uttd improTed Editions. 

I. JTritinff 'Books, 
"U'LEOD'S GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY-BOOKS. 

-"f- Ne» and improved SdiUofu. Oblong 4to. prioe Threepence each Copy-Book. 

II. English Grammatical Works. 

M'LEOD'S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
■^"" Beginners. 18mo.9d DEFINITIONS for Home Study, price Id. 

M'LEOD'S EDITION of GOLDSMITH* 8 DESERTED VILLAGE : With 
Remarks on the Analyais of Sentences ; Exercises in Parsing: Notes, critical, expla- 
natory, and grammatical; and a Life of the Author 12mo. Is. 6d. 

HI. Jrithmetical School-Boohs, 

MCLEOD'S MANUAL of ARITHMETIC : Containing a 
Graduated S«riee of 1,750 Questions for Elementary Instruction 18mo. 9d. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC 2 Parts, Is. each. 

MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES 28. per Dozen. 

IV. English Spelling and Reading- Books, 

M*LEOD'S My FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH me 
BEADING and WRITING 18mo.6d 

My SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH me READING and SPELLING. 

With Woodcuts.....^ 18mo.9d. 

READING-LESSONS, for Infant Schools and Junior Classes. On 30 
Broadside Sheets, with Woodcuts Folio. Ss. 

FIRST READING-BOOK, for Families and Schools. With Woodcuts. 

18mo. Sd. 

SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK : With Introductory Descriptions, 

Explanatory Notes, &o 12mo. Is. 8d. 

M'LEOD'S EDITION of CARPENTER'S SCHOLAR'S SPELLING 

ASSISTANT, in whidi the Division of Words into SylUMet corresponds with the 
Pronunciation 12mo. Is. 6d. 

y. Geography and Atlases, 

M'LEOD'S GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or the HOLY 

•"-^ LAND, including Phcenicia and Philistia. Tenth SdiUon 12mo. Is. Od. 

M*LEOD'S TRAVELS of ST. PAUL 12mo. in the press, 

SCHOOL-ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, in 15 ftill-coloured 
Mope, with Index. Royal Svo. price te. Illustrative Zatierpreu to ditto, Ss. The 
Seriptwre AtUu complete half-bound, 7s. 

M'LEOD'S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS in PHYSICAL and POLI- 
TICAL GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, revised and improved 12mo. price Is. 

HAND- ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: Comprising:29 full-colonred 
Maps. 18mo. Ss. 6d. sewed half-bound, Ss. 

CLASS- ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: Comprising 20 full-coloured 
Haps, fto., with Descriptions. 18mo. Ss. 6d. sewed half-bound, Ss. 

Bowm an's Questions on M^Le od's Physical Atlas price Is. 

[REAT BRITAIN. . ISmo. in the press, 

ling a Series of Six Maps for the use of 
Ji \ Soiool Examination. 
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